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PREFACE. 


BuT few words of preface are necessary to explain the 
scope and arrangement of the following Essay, which 
obtained the Norrisian Prize, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, for the year 1873. It is an attempt to investi- 
gate ‘the teaching of the Church during the first three 
‘Centuries on the doctrines of the Christian Priesthood 
‘and Sacrifice.’ The writings of each author, who lived 
during the period indicated, have been examined sepa- 
rately, and those passages which bear upon the subject 
of enquiry have been discussed. 

The Essay is divided into two parts: the first on the 
Christian Sacrifice, the second on the Christian Priest- 
hood. The distinction of subjects has been rigidly 
adhered to, except in the case of the Apostolic Fathers ; 
the scantiness of the evidence they furnish rendered it 
advisable to avoid repetition by treating the subjects 
together. 

A brief notice of some recent archeological dis- 
coveries in Rome, and some remarks upon the rise of 
the ‘ Disciplina Arcani, together with other more general 
matter, are thrown together in the introductory chapter. 


Vili PREFACE. 


The Appendices contain a catena of the Ante- 
Nicene interpretations of Malachi i. 10, 11, a few ex- 
tracts from the Apostolical Constitutions, and a collec- 
tion of definitions of sacrifice drawn from previous 
writers. It will perhaps be regarded as a serious fault 
by some, that I have not begun by giving a definition of 
sacrifice: should they, after reading the Essay, be still of 
the same opinion, I would appeal to this last Appendix 
in justification of the omission. 

In almost every case, I have examined the original 
of the author before me, and have been particularly 
careful never to quote a passage without studying the 
context. Some of the longer passages are taken from 
the translations in the Ante-Nicene Library, published 
by T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh; but, in no case, have 
I ever grounded a verbal inference upon a mere transla- 
tion. By these means, I trust, I have avoided doing 
violence to my authorities, and though there will doubt- 
less be readers whom I cannot hope, in all cases, to 
carry with me, yet I trust that even they will find, that 
I have so exhibited the writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, as to make it worth their while to reconsider 


their own theories, and to study the originals for 
themselves. 


With the exception of a few fresh notes, and of a 
remodelling of the concluding chapter, the Essay is pub- 
lished in the same form in which it received the award 
of the adjudicators of the prize. I had hoped, at one 
time, to be able to enlarge it considerably before publi- 
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’ cation, but the looked-for leisure has not been forth- 
coming, and my intention has unavoidably remained 
unfulfilled. aay, 

My best thanks are due to the Rev. Frederick 
Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of S. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and to the Rev. A. N. Obbard, M.A., Vicar 
of Worleston, Nantwich, by whom the proof-sheets have 
been revised ; also to Canon Swainson, for his kindness 
in placing at my disposal the notes which he made in 
revising the MS., and to Professor Mayor, for the use of 
his library. 

In conclusion, I would remind my readers that the 
work before them is, in no sense,a popular work. A 
Prize Essay on the early doctrine of ‘the Christian 
‘Priesthood and Sacrifice’ could hardly be written in a 
form suited to the general reader: nor is it likely that 
many such will take up a work like the present. It may 
be, nevertheless, that its title will prove an attraction to 
others besides scholars, and that the importance of the 
subject will win for it readers, which the treatment of it 
will not. Two classes only would I warn off from the 
consideration of what is indeed ‘holy ground, the irre- 
verent and the partisan. The quotations on the next 
page, as they indicate the spirit in which I have en- 
deavoured to conduct the investigation, so they point to 
the readers from whom I may expect the most apprecia- 
tive criticism of the following pages. 


MANCHESTER, 
Oct. 8, 1874. 


‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.’ Ex. iii. 5. 


‘In veste varietas sit, scissura non sit.’ 


See Bacon’s Essay, Of Unity in Religion. 
Cf. Gen. xxxvii. 3, and S. Joh. xix. 24. 
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HE Christian literature of the Ante-Nicene period Little roont 


Sor discovery 


is ground which has been trodden, for many gene- # the Ante- 


Nicene 


rations; in going over it, it is well-nigh impossible to Mathers om 


the doctrines 


trace out for oneself an entirely new path: it has been ¢f te Chrs- 


tian Priest- 
traversed in every direction: from the Reformation on- “4 2#¢ 


wards footprints have been thickening on its surface, and ae 
each succeeding writer is forced to tread more or less 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. 

Still there is virgin soil to be found here and there: 
especially in the writings of Origen. In the last century 
his evidence on the doctrine of the Eucharist was practi- 
cally ignored’; it is only in H6fling’s work* that the 
space devoted to a discussion of his views ‘is at all 
proportionate to the extent of his labours and to the 
place he occupies in Church History. So that he who 
would hope to throw any new light upon the teaching 
of the Church at the beginning of the third century, on Except only 


the doctrines of the Christian Priesthood and Sacrifice, peat Ori- 
turns to Origen with best hopes of success. 


1 John Johnson gives four pages Waterland (ed. van Mildert. 
of quotations from Cyprian to one Oxf. 1833) discusses Origen’s sen- 
and a half from Origen. Zheological timents in a page and a half, whilst 
Works of the Rev. Fohn Yohnson, he takes six to review Cyprian. 
M.A. Oxf. 1847, in the Library of 2 Hofling, Die Lehre der dltesten 
Anglo-Cath. Theology. Kirche vom Opfer. Erlangen, 1851. 


L| ND. N. E. i 
; 
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On the ab- In reading the early Fathers, few things strike one 
yore more than the little mention they make of the Holy 


the Holy : ° ° : 
i hast Eucharist. This is the case even with those whose 


in the early Ri f Ps 

fathers. writings give most scope for Sacramental teaching, as 
the Pastor of Hermas, and the Epistles to Virgins 
attributed to S. Clement: the former is absolutely silent 
on the subject, the latter mentions the Eucharist in one 
place only, as a means of grace. Polycarp, the writer 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, and the writer of the Epistle 
attributed to Barnabas, make no mention of it whatever, 
sacramentally or sacrificially. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture causes to which this reticence is due—the chief 
of them, the prevalence of the ‘ Disciplina Arcani, will be 
noticed hereafter—but the attention of the reader is 
called to the fact, that he may once for all be warned 
against concluding that, because a writer says nothing 
about a particular doctrine, therefore he knows nothing 
about it. Justin Martyr is sufficient witness to the 
teaching of the Church during the first half of the second 
century on Eucharistic doctrine, and yet, in the Pastor 
of Hermas, the great devotional work of the early 
Church, which was written at the close of that period, 
there is not a single unquestioned reference to the Holy 
Eucharist. 7 

Whatisim. From the statement that a certain writer knew no- 

plied in the : ates 

‘atement. thing of a particular doctrine because he is silent upon 


Vinorts no it, there is but one step to the further statement that 
a particular the Church of his age knew nothing about it: whether 
the statement is made or not, the inference is implied, 
and this method of argument plays such an important 
part in the treatise of Hofling referred to above, that 
it is well to point out the assumptions on which it rests. 
They are these: 
(1) That a writer would say everything he knew, 
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(2) That we have sufficient remains of a writer 
to be able to form, with tolerable accuracy, an opinion 
of his views on any particular subject. 

Now (2) is the case with but few Ante-Nicene 
writers; perhaps only with Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian. 

The truth of the first assumption depends upon the 
subject treated of, and the prevalence of the ‘ Disciplina 
Arcani’’ } 

From these and other reasons which will suggest 
themselves, it is manifest that any theory founded upon 
the silence of one or more of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
must be precarious in the extreme. 

Reference has been made to the ‘Disciplina Arcani:’ 0x the rise 
the subject is one which requires fuller investigation dina Arca. 
than is commensurate with the limits of this Essay: it” 
has been hitherto made a weapon of warfare between 
differing Churches, and thus the true facts have been 
denied on the one side, whilst they have been exagge- 
‘rated on the other. We shall content ourselves with 
laying before the reader the opinions of those who are 
best qualified to pronounce one, and shall indicate a line 
of research which we believe would be fruitful in results. 


1 The term ‘Disciplina Arcani’ 
seems to have been first used by 
G. T. Meir in his Diéssertatio de 
reconaitd veteris Eccl. theologid. 
Helmst. 1677. See Rothe, De Disc. 
Arcant que dicitur in Eccl. Chris- 
tiand origine. Heidelb. 1841. The 
following are the definitions which I 
have met with: 

‘Institutum aut disciplina, istius 
*modi [i.e. non omnibus notas] res, 
‘doctrinas vel ritus a nonnullorum 
‘oculis et auribus abscondendi, discz- 
‘plina arcani dicitur.’ Th. Lienhart, 
De Antiquis Liturgiis e de Disci- 


plina Arcani. Argentorati, 1829. 

‘Suppono ex dictis supra, dsct- 
‘plinam arcant in nullo alio consti- 
‘tisse, quam in occultatione rituum 
‘sive dogmatum, a Patribus olim 
‘observatam.’ De Disc. Arc. contra 
Disputationem Ernesti Teutze’? Dis- 
sertatio apologetica ; per D, Eman- 
uelem a Schelstrate. Rome, 1685. 

* * When driven from every other 
‘point, they [Roman Catholics] fly, 
‘as to a last refuge, to the disciplina 
‘arcani, and to oral tradition.’ Bp. 
Kaye on Tertullian, p. 35. 


I—z2Z 
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The questions concerning the Disciplina Arcani which 
require to be settled are. (1) When did it rise? (2) To 
what subjects did it extend? (3) To what did it owe 
its rise? 

The answer to the second question, as far as it bears 
upon the Eucharist, is easy; the Disciplina Arcani al- 
ways extended to the Eucharist, perhaps at first to the 
Eucharist only. ee 

The first and third questions are closely connected: 
Rothe! and Augusti? both agree in fixing its rise about 
170 A.D., though they differ as to the source whence it 
originated: the former traces it to the necessities of the 
catechumenate’, the latter to the ‘agyptisch-pythago- 
‘reisch-platonischen Mysteriosophie,’ i.e. to the Alexan- 
drian School. It is said that it cannot be due to 
Jewish influences, because it was not introduced into 
their system till long after it had obtained a settled 
footing in the Church*. 

This inference, I think, is much too hastily drawn: 
it assumes that there was no Disciplina Arcani, no 
secret tradition, before the time of the Cabala: that 
a principle could not exist unless it was systematized. 

Now there is every reason to believe that this prin- 
ciple did exist amongst the Jews at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry: the adoption of Cabalistic principles 
has been traced back to the period succeeding the Cap- 
tivity, and they are also found in Philo’. The Cabala 
cannot be an entirely Medieval production: after the 
destruction of the Temple the Jews had no life as a 


1 Rothe, De Disc. Arcani gue Leipzig, 1841. Vol. 11. Sec. 3. 


dicitur in Eccl. Christiana origine. S Op. cit. § 2. 
Heidelb. 1841. * Th. sa. 
2 Augusti, Betrage zur Christl- 5 Milman, /7/ist. of Fews, III. 432. 


chen Kunst Geschichte und Liturgik. Lond, 1866. 
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nation: no new principle could have originated after 
that period: the Cabalistic books are exaggerations and- 
distortions of principles which had been adopted whilst 
the nation still possessed the power of origination and 
assimilation. Thus, the Disciplina Arcani might be 
due to Jewish influences. But more than this: our Lord 
Himself enjoined and practised reticence on sacred 
subjects *. 

Assuming, then, that the principle of the Disciplina 
Arcani was in existence amongst the Jews in the time 
of our Lord’s ministry, it will follow from its not being 
condemned in the Gospels, that it thereby received the 
implied sanction of Christ, and must be placed amongst 
other Jewish customs and traditions which became the 
heritage of the Church. It is Christian, because, in the 
best sense of the word, it was Jewish. If this reasoning 
be correct, its influence will account in a great measure 
for the reticence which we have observed in the early 
Fathers on the subject of the Holy Eucharist. 

In the following pages evidence as to the teaching Archaologt 


of the Church during the first three centuries has been as to the 


doctrine of 


sought merely from the writers of that period: but there se Holy 


Eucharist 


is other evidence, and that scarcely less important, viz. at the de- 

2 : : 2 - ginning of 
monumental evidence. And this evidence is being the third 

. . Century. 

made daily more accessible: through the labours of the” 
British Archzological Association at Rome’ many in- 
teresting relics of Christian antiquity have already been 
brought to light, and there is every reason to hope for 
more. I will mention two discoveries for which the 
Church is indebted to de Rossi’*. 

1 See Isaac Williams, in Zvracts 3 The facts here stated are taken 
Sor the Times, no. 87. from Roma Sotteranea, compiled 

2 See papers by J. H. Parker, in from de Rossi by the Rev. J. Spencer 


the Reports of the Archeolog. Soc., Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. W. 
about the house of Pudens. R. Brownlow,M.A. London, 1869, 
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In the papal crypt is a chapel’, at one end of which 
is a marble dais, with four holes in it, suggesting the 
existence at some previous time of an altar on four 
pillars: in the wall beyond, the existence of a still older 
altar can be detected: there is ‘a sepulchre hewn out of 
‘the rock, the flat covering of which was once the mensa 
‘whereon the holy mysteries were celebrated.’ To the 
brickwork of the sepulchre cannot be assigned a later 
date than the earliest part of the third century. 

In one of the cubicula of the papal crypt is a very 
interesting series of paintings, all of which were made 
about the same time: the oldest before the end of the 
second century, the latest early in the third. 


On the wall left of the door, are 

(1) A man striking a rock. 

(2) A man fishing. 

(3) A man baptizing a youth. 

(4) The paralytic carrying his bed. 

On the wall opposite the door: 

(1) A Fossor. 

(2) A tripod; on it loaves and fishes: on one 
side a priest clothed in the pallium extending his hand 
over the tripod: opposite him a woman, (typifying the 
Church,) in the attitude of prayer. 

(3) Seven men sitting at a table eating bread and 
iisir. ' |: | 

(4) The sacrifice of Isaac. 

(5) A Fossor. 


The paintings on the third wall have disappeared, 
the plaster having fallen to the ground. 
The first series clearly refer to Baptism, the second 


1 See Chap. 111. Book iii. 
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to the Eucharist. Of the second series, the second 
refers to the Eucharist in its sacrificial aspect, the third 
refers to the Eucharist in its sacramental aspect. 

The date of the painting with the tripod is deter- 
mined solely by archeological considerations. The 
priest is clothed only in the pallium: now we know 
that Tertullian defends the pallium, that Justin Martyr 
wore it, whilst Cyprian denounced it. This painting 
then would lead us to conclude that at the beginning 
of the third century the Eucharist was looked upon as a 
sacrifice, celebrated by the priest, and in the offering 
of which the congregation had its part. | 

A sacrificial view of the Eucharist is also indicated 
as prevalent in this period by the other discovery. to 
which we alluded: at an altar-table fixed in a wall, 
or over a tomb, a priest could only have ministered 
facing the wall, and this position has generally been 
considered as involving the doctrine of a Sacrifice. 

In speaking of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, there 1s. The ester 


one doctrine which the writer has abstained from re- avoids refer- 


ence to the 


ferring to: the doctrine of the Real Presence. It would doctrine of 
be easy to collect quotations from the writers of the Presence. 
second and third centuries in support of this doctrine, 
and thence to argue that from the beginning there must 
have been a Sacrifice in the Eucharist, and therefore 
from the beginning an order of Priests. 
But this method would be unsatisfactory for more 

reasons than one. _ 7 

(1) Because there is no quotation which has not 
been construed to mean a figurative Presence: hence at 
every step a battle would have to be fought. 

(2) Because the Eucharist is rather a summing 
up of sacrifices than merely ove sacrifice : divers subordi- 
nate elements are in it gathered up, and by it sanctified : 
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and these elements would be missed altogether, if we’ 
were to argue from the Real Presence to the Sacrifice. 
(3) Further, our enquiry is an historical one: it is 

not our intention to ground the doctrines of the Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice on other doctrines, but to trace them 
historically. 

Besides this, there are advantages in the method of 
procedure adopted. 

(1) There is less scope for theological bias. 

(2) The enquiry is likely to commend itself to 
a wider circle, than if it were based upon the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. 

(3) This method of investigation has hardly in 
this country received the attention it deserves: Water- 
land being, as far as I am aware, the only one who 
has attempted to handle it thoroughly. 

The Eu Adopting the language of Waterland, the Eucharist 


charist a 


mystery: is spoken of as consisting of two parts, (1) a Sacramental 


the Sacra- 


Siaeeherg and (2) a Sacrificial part: to define them sharply, the 


Apts first comprises what God gives to us, the second what 
vate. we give to God: and as far as possible these two parts 
are kept distinct. But it must be borne in mind that 
the Holy Eucharist is a mystery, that this consideration 
of the two elements separately, is but a concession to 
the weakness of the human understanding: in truth, 
these two cannot be separated: the Incarnation is both 
Sacrament and Sacrifice. The Life of our Blessed Lord 
may be—(for the feebleness of our intellects must be)— 
viewed in two different aspects, the Human and the 
Divine, and yet in truest mystery the Life is one: the 
Risen Body bears the marks of suffering, and before 
the Resurrection the glory of the Deity shines through 
the veil of His Humanity: the Word Written cannot in- 
deed be separated from the Word Incarnate, the Priest 
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and the Victim are one. This union of Sacrament and 
Sacrifice, this duality of principle in Divine Truth, was 
recognized by the early Church: she embodied it in 
those golden words, which she adapted from the elder 
dispensation, ‘We give Thee of Thine own’ 


= ti Chron xxix fA 
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“PART i 


THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH DURING THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES ON THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 


os apel HE First Epistle to the Corinthians ascribed to S. 
ea? Clement of Rome is the only undoubtedly genuine 


i min ue’ work of his which has come down to us. In it he treats 
(se of two subjects, both of which had been treated of by the 
irine Whe creat Apostle of the Gentiles when writing to the same 
Sine church about forty years previously’: viz. the evil of divi- 
sions in the Church, and the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
With the former of these alone are we now concerned; it 
occupies by far the more important place in the Epistle; 
it is the burden of the first and last chapter alike: the 
writer begins by deploring the feuds which have gained 
ground amongst the Corinthians, and ends with a re- 
quest that the bearers of the letter may be speedily 
despatched with the glad tidings of peace and concord. 


S. Clement Let us take the evidence of the Epistle as to the 
on LY USTLAN EE A 

Ministers. source of ministerial power. 

Ohtes The Apostles were sent by Jesus Christ as He was 
SOUrCE O, 


their power. sent by the Father’; their faith confirmed by the Resur- 
rection, themselves made faithful by the Word of God. 


1 Both Lightfoot (Zhe Epp. of S. 1857) agree in placing this Epistle 
Clement of Rome. Lond. and Camb. in the last decade of the ist cen- 
1869) and Ritschl (Die Entstehung tury. 
der Altkatholischen Kirche, Bonn, 2c, xii. 
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It was in obedience to His commands that they went 
forth ‘with the firm conviction inspired by the Holy 
“Ghost to preach the good news of the coming of the 
‘Kingdom of God.’ By them were ordained ‘the bishops 
‘and deacons of those who should believe.’ This last 
statement is particularly noticeable—it speaks of the 
orderly planting of a Church: it is utterly opposed to 
the notion that ministerial power is derived from the 
Christian laity. But this is not all: in the next chapter 
he instances the example of Moses in Numb. xvii.’: he 
had to deal with a case similar to that which had arisen 
at Corinth: there was a strife for the ‘glorious title’ of 
the priesthood: he appeased it by consulting the Divine 
Oracle as to which tribe was by God chosen to the 
priesthood : it was settled by Divine choice, not by po- 
pular election: thus had the Apostles, foreseeing that 
divisions would arise, constituted a permanent ministry 
in the Church—ministers who were to hand on their 
powers to others in never-ending succession®*» He who 
could write thus must have had a strong sense of the 
reality of his own commission. But was there then no ©) Mode of 
popular element? Yes; these appointments were made 
“with the consent of the whole Church.’ Was there no Q Covai- 
condition attached to the tenure of office? Yes; it was $77” or ia 
a godly and a Christian life. It would be a sin to re-7 
ject any one from a lawfully-constituted office: it is a 
very great sin to reject ‘those who have ministered 
“plamelessly to the flock of Christ—with meekness, 
‘quietly, and unassumingly*’—who had been borne wit- 
ness ‘to by all men for a long time.’ 

Moreover, the example of the Levitical priesthood is 7%e paraties 


of the Levit- 


quoted—as an illustration—what of? of the ministry of ical pricst- 
008 SHEWS 
that God is 
a God of 


1c, xhii. 2 c, xliy. 3 Ib. ' order. 


Chapters 
al. & wht. 


DIRECTLY FROM CHRIST, AND IS [S. CLEM. Rom. 


the Church. This is not the place to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the vexed question as to the bearing of the 
illustration upon the ¢hkree-fold nature of the ministry: 
it is sufficient for our purpose that we have here a refer- 
ence to the Christian ministry, though not a direct one 
—an argument by analogy’’—an illustration that God 
is a God of order: and can it be doubted, when con- 
sidering the context in which this occurs, that ‘distinc- 
‘tion of office’ was the kind of order in S. Clement’s 
mind ? 

We will now lay Chapters XL. and XLI. i ertenso 
before the reader, asking him only to bear in mind that 
they occur immediately after a passage, the very drift 
of which is, that ‘subordinations of rank and distinctions 
‘of office are the necessary conditions of life,’ and are 
immediately followed by those chapters to which we 
have already referred, and which bear upon the Apo- 
stolic commission of the Presbyters and Deacons of the 
Church. 

Ch. xl? ‘These things therefore being manifest to 
‘us, and having gazed into the depths of Divine know- 
‘ledge, we ought to do in order all things whatsoever 
‘the Master ordered us to perform at appointed seasons : 
‘He ordered the offerings and ministrations to be per- 
‘formed with care, and that they should not take place 
‘at random and without order, but at definite times and 
‘seasons: both where and by whom He wills that they 
‘be performed, He determined by His supreme will: in 
‘order that all things being properly done (W& dcias 
‘qavTa ywwoueva) according to the good pleasure of God, 
‘might be acceptable to His will. Those therefore who 
‘make their oblations at the appointed times, blessed 


1 Lightfoot, p. 128, 2 I translate from Lightfoot’s text. 
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‘are they and accepted: for, following the regulations 
‘of the Master, they sin not. For his own peculiar 
‘services are assigned to the high-priest, and the office 
‘assigned to the priest is special, and their own peculiar 
‘ministrations devolve on the Levites: the layman is 
‘bound by the ordinances that pertain to laymen.’ 

xli. ‘ Let each one of you, brethren, in the posses- 
“sion of a good conscience’ give thanks (evyapioteitw) 
‘to God in his proper rank—let him give thanks with 
‘gravity, not exceeding the settled rule (tov wpicpévov 
‘xavova) of his ministry. Not in every place, brethren, 
‘are the constant daily sacrifices, or the free-will offer- 
‘ings, or the sin-offerings, or the trespass-offerings of- 
‘fered, but in Jerusalem only: and there they are not 
‘offered in every place, but at the altar before the Holy 
‘Place, after the offering has been inspected by the 
‘high-priest and the ministers aforesaid. They there- 
‘fore who do anything contrary to the seemly ordi- 
“nance of His will have death for their punishment. 
‘You see, brethren, the more the knowledge which we 
‘are deemed worthy of possessing, the greater the 
‘danger to ine we are liable,’ 

The manner’ in which these chapters are Hepatic 
and the warning clause which ends the last of een 
plainly tell that S. Clement is writing about what he 
thought to be some of the deeper facts of Divine know- 
ledge: he is touching upon a subject which is very 
sacred, the performance of the religious services of the 
Church at the times and places, and by the persons, 
appointed by Christ Himself: he claims more than 
Apostolic authority for fixed times and seasons of Di- 


1 ‘The allusion here is plainly to Lightfoot. 
‘the public services of the Church : eykexupéres els Ta Baby Tijs 
‘where order had been violated.’ elas yvdoews, c. xl. 
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vine worship and for a settled ministry, he claims the 
authority of Christ Himself: in this respect the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the Law, in which separate offices 
were assigned to the High-Priest, the Priests, the Levites 
and the people. 

However contrary this may be to what we might 
have expected from a fellow-labourer of S. Paul, the 
words of S. Clement cannot mean less than this, that 
the Christian worship like the Jewish is not to be per- 
formed at random, but at fixed times and seasons and 
by a settled order of ministers: that Christianity is a 
religion which has its fasts and festivals, its solemn 
seasons and its hierarchy, 

The source of ministerial power being from Gad, we 
shall see that the highest function of the Christian 
minister is Godwards. 

In a succeeding chapter* he speaks more explicitly 
of the ministerial office thus. ‘It is no small sin, if 
‘we reject from the Episcopate (émicxomjs) those who 
‘offered the gifts blamelessly and holily’ (rods auéumrras 
Kal ooiws TpoceveyKovtas Ta OOpa). What do these words 
imply ?—Taking each word individually we find that 
it has a liturgical application®: d@pov* is very generally 
used both in the Liturgies and elsewhere of the Eu- 
charistic elements, and there can be little doubt that 
such is its reference here*: apparently mpoogopai and 


seo dive includes the alms and offerings of 


2 y. Suicer, s.v. 

3 It occurs 19 times in the N.T.; 
in 17 of these with reference to a 
material gift presented to God. The 
other two places are Eph. ii. 8, a 
gift of God to us; Apoc. xi. 10, of 
people sending presents to one 
another. 

4 It is not a matter of much im- 
portance to determine whether dwpa 


the people or not: Héfling holds 
that it does, and supports his in- 
terpretation by reference to the 
words auéumrrws and delws, which 
according to him point to qualifica- 
tions necessary for those who have 
to do with their distribution. 

But adopting the liturgical in- 
terpretation of these words, which I 
believe to be the only admissible 
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NevToupyias (c. XL.) were to be offered by all; each was 
to have his share in the Eucharistic Service, to the 
presbyter alone belonged the right to offer the ddpa— 
the Eucharistic elements. It having been asserted that 
each one has his place and office in the service of the 
Church, ministrations, offerings and gifts being spoken of 
as to be performed and presented, can it be doubted that 
the highest of these would fall to the lot of the ézi- 
oxomos? and what can the highest be but the solemn 
oblation of the Eucharistic elements on the Christian 
altar? Our writer speaks elsewhere* of the spiritual 
sacrifice of a ‘contrite spirit,’ and exhorts his readers’ to 
sacrifice the ‘sacrifice of praise :’ in so doing be it ob- 7 afer the 


sacrifice of 
served that he restricts this function to no set time or ity 


and praise is 


es a duty o 
place, to no particular order of persons, as in the chap- 7% duty of 


a Euchar- 
ters before us; the two passages speak of different kinds #%¢ «he 


of sacrifice, and there is no reason whatever for spiritual- Hise sii: 


izing the liturgical expressions in chapters xli. and fpinee 
-xlii. by references to passages similar to those quoted ”” 
from chapters xviii. and li. 

We gather, then, from S. Clement, three eels 


with respect to the Eucharistic Service. 


(1) Each worshipper had a part in the Cele- Conetusions. 


bration’. 
(2) The elements were solemnly offered to Al- 


mighty God. 
(3) This oblation was the peculiar office of one 
class of men. 


The information is somewhat scanty; but an account Tie evidence 
of S. Clement 


of the Eucharistic Service, or an explanation of Eucha- ox the £u- 


one, his argument falls to the ground. Ser ils 3 : 
(Hofling. p. 26.) 3c, xli. xacros dudy...edxapuc- 


1c. xvili. TETW. 
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chavistis ristic doctrine, is not part of S. Clement’s design: the 


wleagre, be- 

casei yy reference to it comes in whilst treating of a kindred sub- 

us qce,® ject—the Christian ministry—and an incidental refer- 
ence to a Christian presbyter, as one who offers the 
Gifts, implies that his office was generally regarded as 
priestly, and the Eucharistic Service as sacrificial. 

His evidence But if to give instruction on the Christian Sacrifice 


on the 


Christian did not form part of the design of the writer, it may be 


ministry 


poreJull, said, surely it became him in writing to a Church, which 
faustwe. Yad been guilty of contempt of ecclesiastical order, to 
insist strongly on the Apostolic commission of the 
Christian Priesthood: surely his language is to be re-. 
garded as setting forth the most advanced theory of 
sacerdotal power with which he was acquainted. 
Plausible as this reasoning is, I venture to think that 
it is unsound: in the very circumstances under which 
the Epistle was written, I see a reason why the Divine: 
commission of the Christian ministry is not more in- 
sisted upon as a motive for obedience. 
The stateof' S, Clement was writing to a Church where a rebel- 


mind of his _. oe : ° : 
readers ren- ligus spirit was rife—to a Church which had misunder- 


dered tt 


vecessary — stood the doctrine of Christian liberty—whose members 


should write were impatient of control. If we may not assume for 
and ever our writer any measure of inspiration, at least we may 
of common sense. What is the most likely way to lead 
those who deny any truth to accept it? Not by stating 
the opposite truth in the most startling terms; but by 
gently hinting at it, by shewing the reasonableness of it, 
by grounding it on authority which both parties ac- 
knowledge: especially is this the case when the truth of 
which we wish to convince our adversaries is one so 
mixed up with human passions as any theory of the 
right form of government, or of the source of power. 
This is exactly the course which S, Clement pursues: 


S. IGNATIUS. ] CHRISTIANS ARE (TO CLEAVE. 4 y, 


he hints at it in his references to the Old Testament: he 
shews the reasonableness of it by comparing distinctions 

of order in the Christian Church to ‘the manifold gra- 
‘dations of order in an army,’ to ‘the diverse functions 
‘of the members in the human body:’ he grounds it 
upon the commands of our Lord and the practice of the 
Apostles, which the Corinthians, as well as himself, 
would hold to be binding. In this Epistle the writer 
had to speak an unpleasant truth—to speak of the au- 
thority of the order to which he belonged—but he spoke 
the truth, and he pre-eminently spoke it in love—the 
fellow-labourer of S. Paul could scarcely have spoken 
otherwise: and we recognize him as ‘ Pauline,’ not only 3, Cement 
by his portraiture of charity’, and by his adherence to the ”’ 
doctrine of justification by faith’, but also by the import- 
ance which he attaches to Church order and discipline. 


The remains of this Father consist of Epistles writ- GON Sane 
ten on his way to martyrdom. We have three recen- 
sions of them: (1) The longer Greek recension,. contain- 
ing twelve Epistles: (2) the shorter Greek recension, 
containing seven Epistles: (3) the Syriac recension, 7%e syria 
containing only three: the first of these is undoubtedly gies wen 
spurious ; authorities have been much divided as to the tion» 
genuineness of the second and third ; but the opinion is 
gaining ground that the Epistles of the Syriac recension 
are the only genuine ones. 

Adopting this view, we dismiss Ignatius altogether 
from our list of authorities belonging to the sub-apo- 


I stolic age: he gives us absolutely no information as to 


1 ic. xlix. 
2 See Ritschl, Lxstehung der Althkatholichen Kirche (and Ed. 1857). 
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TO ONE BISHOP [S. IGNATIUS. 


the teaching of the Church in his day on the doctrines of 
Priesthood and Sacrifice. 

But though the shorter Greek recension is interpo- 
lated, there is every reason to believe that its date is not 
later than the middle of the second century. ‘Thus its 
contents will furnish us with evidence as to the teaching 
of the Church in the age which immediately follows that 
of the Apostolic Fathers. 

Before examining this evidence one remark must be 
made on the nature of the interpolation: its object was 
to inculcate obedience to the Bishop as the centre of spi- 
ritual unity: therefore we should not expect to find, in 
these Epistles, any direct assertion of the existence of a 
Priesthood and a Sacrifice, nor any description of the 
worship of the Church, but at the most, to meet with in- 
cidental expressions which disclose the character of that 
worship and the office of those who conduct it. 

Such are the following passages: 

‘Let no one be geaaie except a man be ania 
‘the altar, he lacks the bread of God*’ 

‘Wherefore? come ye all together, as unto one tem- 


‘ple of God, as to one altar, as to one Jesus Christ who © 


‘came forth from one Father®.’ 

‘He who is within the altar is clean; but he who is 
‘without the altar is not clean: that is, he who does any- 
‘thing apart from. the Bishop and the Presbytery and 
‘the Deacon is not clean in his conscience. *.’ 

If any one follows the author of a schism, he does 


1 Ad Eph. v. 

2 Ad Magn. vii. 

3 There is some doubt about both 
the reading and the interpretation 
of the last clause of this sentence. 
I have omitted it as it does not 
affect Eucharistic doctrine. 

4 Ad Trall. vii. évras Ovevac- 


Tnpiov—two renderings of @votacr. 
(rt) metaphorical = congregation, 
place of meeting, so Héfling.. Cf. 
similar use in Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vii. 6. 31 (Tom. iii. p. 278, Ed. 
Dindorf). (2) literal—and then évrés 
évo.=‘communion of the altar,’ 
Hickes Il. 79. 


S. IGNATIUS. ] AND TO: ONE .ALTAR, 


not inherit the Kingdom of God: ‘Let it be your study 
‘to make use of one Eucharist ; for there is one flesh of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup for the unity’ of His 
“blood, one altar, as there is one bishop, together with 
‘the presbytery and the deacons, my fellow-servants; 
‘that whatsoever you do, you may do it according to 
‘the will of God?’ 

In the first and third of these passages an expression 
occurs about which much has been written—‘ within the 
‘altar.’ What it means is quite clear; for, in the quota- 
tion from the Epistle to the Trallians, ‘to be without 
‘the altar’ is explained to mean, to do anything ‘apart 
‘from the Bishop, the Presbyter, and the Deacon:’ so, to 
be ‘within the altar,’ means to be in communion with the 
appointed ministry; but this does not of itself decide 
whether the writer uses the word ‘altar’ in a literal or a 
metaphorical signification: though it renders the former 
acceptation by far the more probable one. To help to 
determine the point, we know that the gifts were offered 
by the Presbyters—the oblation is spoken of by S. Cle- 
ment of Rome in liturgical terms, as we have seen in 
the previous section—what more probable, than, that the 
place on which the oblation was made should be called 
an ‘altar’? In the last of the passages quoted, the 
writer exhorts the Philadelphians to cleave to one Eu- 
charist : for the Body and Blood of the Lord is one; the 
altar is one; the ministry one. The impression con- 
veyed by this collocation is unquestionably that the 
Eucharist was celebrated on an altar. 

In the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians, the writer exhorts his readers to aim at a 
three-fold goal: ‘run ye as those who are running to one 


1 j. e. unity arising from His blood-shedding. 
3 Ad Philad. iii. and iv. 
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‘temple, to one altar, to one Jesus Christ.’ The altar — 
and the temple may be in heaven, present by imagina- 
tion to the eye of the runner, even as in faith he looks © 
towards Jesus, or they may be the earthly representatives. 
of these, by keeping in the unity of which the Christian — 

keeps in the unity of Christ; it is difficult to see what 
sense the passage presents, if the altar is understood to 
mean the congregation. 


These Efis- We seem, then, in these Epistles to have the com- 
es suppl a 7 ae: 
pa oe plement of that which has been preserved to us in the - 


Sormation 


which is Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians: there we had the 
lacking in 


ake presbyters offering the gifts, here we have the altar; 
0 CVMLEPL 


to the Co- there the Apostolicity of their commission was insisted — 
‘ upon, here the unity of the Church’s faith. We must 
make the same remark here which we did upon the 
pistle of S. Clement. It was not the writer’s design 
to convey instruction on the subject of the Eucharist: — 
he uses the language current in the Church in his day — 
—language which probably had come down from the — 
previous generation ; and surely every candid reader will 


The most admit that it is language which gains in vigour and in ~ 
diene pointedness, if we assume the Christians of his day to © 
ide of ave had in their churches a holy table for the purpose | 
ee es of presenting the oblations to God, and to have called — 
Ue eed that table an altar. 


an altar: at 


the same But though the place at which Christian ministers 
time Chris- ;: ; 

tian Minis. Serve is called an altar, they are still called Presbyters. 
ters were . : . : 

called Pres- There is indeed a passage’ in the Epistle to the 
byters. 


Philadelphians, which has been thought by some to 
attach the name of ‘priests’ to Christian ministers*, or 
perhaps to Christians at large; but there can be little — 
doubt that it refers to Levitical priests: the drift of the 


a Cig 
2 Cotelier takes it of Christian priests, Rothe of Christians at large. 


S. POLYCARP. AKL CALLED IPRESBYTERS, II 
Ep. OF BARNABAS. ] 


passage being that though the Old Testament is good, 


the New Testament is better: the Gospel is the perfec- 
tion of immortality, the prophets did but announce it, 
we have the reality. 


The Epistle of S. Polycarp really adds nothing to S Pole aes 
our information. Christ is called the ‘everlasting high- 1; byte 


‘priest!’, thus Corresponding to the expression in Philad. ort, after 
ix.’; Christian ministers are still termed Presbyters and AI 
Deacons. From chapter vii. we learn that fasting had ““” 
become a recognized Christian duty; a fact which is not 

even aliuded to in the Ignatian Epistles, and which 

must serve to shew us how very precarious are con- 


clusions drawn from the silence of a writer. 


In passing fom the Epistles of SS. Ignatius and Epistle of 


ARNABAS 


Polycarp to that of Barnabas, we pass from the Church « a». 125. 


of Asia Minor to that of Alexandria*: and though the 


writings we possess of either school of thought in this 


age are but scanty, we cannot fail to see that the represents 
é teaching 
lines of thought are the same, which two generations of the dict 
andrian 

later were taken up by Irenzeus and Clement of Alex- Ciurch. 
andria. 

In all probability the author of this Epistle was not 
the Apostle Barnabas: but while ‘its Apostolicity is 


‘very questionable’,’ its ‘antiquity is firmly established :’ 


it belongs to the beginning of the second century. It is 


the latest relic which we have of the Apostolic age. 
Its main characteristic is mystical interpretation Its charace 
y . x é f eristic: 
without reserve: its view of the Mosaic dispensa- 
AG. Xa Lipsiz. 1866. 
a A 4 Westcott on the Canon, p. 37, 


3 See Hilgenfeld, Movum Testa- 2nd Edition. 
mentum extra Canonem receptum. 
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tion is closely akin to that adopted by Justin Martyr | 
in the Trypho. ‘Judaism is made a mere riddle of 
‘which Christianity is the answer*:’ ‘each symbolic act 
‘is emptied of its real meaning, because it is deprived 
‘of the sacramental character with which God invested 
‘it. According to him, sacrifices could under no cir- 
cumstances be acceptable to God’: ‘ He has shewn by 
‘all the prophets, that He needs not our sacrifices, our 
dis denavage ‘victims, or our oblations...... These sacrifices He has” 
‘abolished (vacua fecit) that the new Law of our Lord 
‘Jesus Christ...which is without the yoke of bondage, — 
‘might have a human oblation, i.e. as explained by 
Waterland’, ‘a freewill offering of the heart.’ This is the” 
only passage in the Epistle which bears upon the doc- 
Phe tench trine of Sacrifice under the Christian dispensation: it 


Church of does not profess to exhaust the subject: it presents us” 


Alexandria 


Dy Sdena with one side of the truth, that side which it seems 
tary to tha 


ag) at 0 have been the special mission of the Alexandrian — 

Asta Mimor. Church to exhibit, but it is a side of the truth which has 
not escaped exaggeration any more than that presented 
by the Church of Asia Minor. When held in conjunction 
with a settled hierarchy and an objective worship, as 
we believe it to have been held by Clement of Alex- 
andria and by Origen, it has its part to play in the 
education of the nations, but when separated from these 
it has become the fruitful parent of heresy, just as the 
other side, when divorced from spiritual truth, has led to’ 
abuse of power and immorality of life. 


TueTrsta-  Lowards the close of the Apostolic period‘, we find, 
He Xt in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, an attempt 
> ATRIARCHS 

€, 4.D-100. 1 Tb, p, 42. Mildert. 


ceil: 4 “The writing of the Testaments 
3 Waterland, VII. 350, ed. Van ‘is to be placed in a period ranging 
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to present Christianity to the Jews as the fulfilment of 
pre-Mosaic prophecy: the one object which the writer 
had in view was to lead his unbelieving countrymen on, 
so that, ‘rising from amid the ignorance and bigotry Lip iets 
‘that enshrouded them,’ they should ‘learn to believe in 
‘Jesus as King Messiah’ 
To compass this end, the writer, probably a Naza- 
rene, enlarges the prophecies to the Twelve Patriarchs 
recorded in Gen. xlix., as the Targumists had done be- 
fore him, only his enlargements are more extensive, 
and their object is different. 
Looking at his conception of Christian truth, we find 
the universality of the Gospel, and the purity of its zads him to 


enlarge on 


moral precepts, to. be the points which he has most the univer 
sality and 
firmly grasped: exactly the points which would force the purity of 
é “ the Gosfel. 
themselves on a pious Jew, just released from the tram- 
mels of Judaism to which he had remained attached so 
-long, only because, in the midst of the frightful cor- 
ruption of heathenism, it set forth the Creator as a pure 
and holy God. 
Upon the Eucharistic question the writing before us He furnishes 


us with no 


furnishes no direct evidence: only in one passage lan- direct evi 
dence on the 


guage is used which, in later times, was applied to the Bee 
Christian Sacrifice, and which has by some been main- 
tained to apply to that Sacrifice wherever it occurs. 

In the Testament of Levi a vision is described, giving 
an explanation of the seven heavens. In the sixth hea- 
ven are ‘the angels of the Presence of the Lord, who 
‘minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all the 


‘ignorances of the righteous ; and they offer to the Lord 


‘from late in the rst century tothe archs, Cambridge, 1869, p. 29. 
‘revolt of Bar-Cochba.’ Sinker, 1 Tb. p. 125. 
The Testaments of the XII Fatri- 
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‘a reasonable sweet-smelling savour, and a bloodless 
‘offering’? 

From the connection in which the words occur, it is 
clear they cannot refer to any material sacrifice; their 
application is purely super-sensual: it is possible that 
the writer may have had in his mind the vision of the 
heavenly altar, and of the Lamb slain before the foun- 
dation of the world, and may have contemplated some 
such kind of heavenly Liturgy as that which is spoken 
of in Origen’. Indeed this is the most probable inter- 
pretation®; but whether the words necessarily convey 
it, or were meant to convey it, is quite another thing ; 
and whatever be the interpretation put upon them, they 
cannot be supposed to be spoken of any act of worship 
of the Church on earth: hence we have no more con- 
cern in them at present than to call attention to the fact 
that avaipaxrcs Ovcta may be applied to something else 
than to the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the Church militant. 

In the Testament of Issachar occurs the following 
passage : ‘Bow* down your back unto husbandry...offer- 
‘ing gifts unto the Lord with thanksgiving®.’ 

The date of the Testaments falls within the period 
which is transitional as far as regards the use of evya- 
ptotia, so that nothing can be determined from its occur- 
rence here: but the words dopa and mpoadépovtes are 
sacrificial, and this renders it extremely probable that 
the passage refers to the Eucharistic Oblation. 


1 gopuhv evwdias NoyeKny Kal dval- 
pakTov mpoopopar. 

2 See below, pp. 71—76. 

3 It is clear from a passage in the 
Contra Celsum, that the expression 
‘bloodless sacrifice’ was by no means 
inseparably connected with the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice: ‘That man truly 


‘celebrates a feast who does his duty 
‘and prays always, offering up con- 
‘ tinually bloodless sacrifices in prayer 
‘to God.’ Contra Cels. Lib, vill. 
Coat, 

4 Iss. ¥. 

5 Sapa per 
poo pépovTes. 


evxapirrelas Kuply 
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IGNORANT as we are of the position of the author of , T= 
HEPHERD 


the remarkable book which bears the name of the rea 
‘Shepherd of Hermas’,’ we, nevertheless, have very ac- 

curate information as to the time when, and the place 

where, he wrote his work: it was, according to the tes- 

timony of the Muratorian fragment, in the city of Rome, 

and during the Episcopate of Pius (142—157 A.D.). 

The book consists of a collection of Visions, Para- 745 contents 
bles, and Commandments, and the writer lays claim to “””°?” 
Divine inspiration as the source of his utterances: it 
was the great book of devotion of the early Church, 4 gevotional 
and was in high esteem in the secofid and third centu-”’”” 
ries: the method by which it conveys instruction, rather 
than the instruction conveyed, has in later times given 
rise to its being compared to Bunyan’s Pilgtim’s Pro- 
gress: it exhibits the ‘characteristic tendency of the 
‘Romati Church towards form and order.’ 

Now it is astonishing that in a book like this, where stakes no 


mention of 


Christian virtues are so much insisted upon, where #He zu- 
Baptism is by no means left in the background, no Bie. 
mention should be made of the Eucharist, no type or 
similitude should exhibit the teaching of the Church on 
sacramental or sacrificial doctrine. 

Perhaps the Similitude* which treats of the building Possisz ex-. 
of the Church militant and triumphant, is a key to the tie sucr” y 
idea of the Church in a Gentile city in the first half of 
the second century. Itis a ¢ower not a temple: a place 


of safety—a vantage-ground for attack—a witness of the 


1 See Hilgenfeld, Movum Test. extra Canonem receptum. 
Me Maay IRs 


_was still waiting for her Lord’s coming: it was not till. 
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power of God and the truth of the Gospel, rather than 
a house of prayer, or a place for adoration. The Church 


she had learnt that coming was to be delayed, that the 
ritual of heaven was brought down to earth’. 

We have already had occasion to observe how danger-_ 
ous it is to argue from the silence of a writer that he 
‘knew nothing’ of such and such a doctrine, and we 
repeat the observation’: there must have been some cause 
for itin the mind of the writer, which at the present 
time we have not sufficient data to ascertain. Here we 
must leave the question, and confess our inability to give 
a satisfactory account of what seems to us so extraordi- 
nary an omission: whatever may be its bearing upon 
the sacramental view of the Eucharist in the early 
Church, precisely the same is its bearing upon the sacri- 
ficial view. The manner in which these are omitted is 
scarcely more perplexing than the way in which the 
Atonement is alluded to, the following being the only 
passage in which the work of Christ is spoken of, ‘He*” 
i.e. the Son, ‘Himself purged away their sins, having 
‘suffered many trials and undergone many labours.’ 

It is a matter of dispute as to whether the Shepherd 
of Hermas recognizes* two or three orders in the Christian 
ministry: it is clear though that his view is that their 
office is magisterial and didactic, rather than sacerdotal. 


1 A feast seems to be mentioned cession on the ‘deepening of the 


in Vis. iii. c. 4 (ed. Cotelier): ‘omnes 
‘simul epulabuntur juxta turrim ;’ 
but the Greek text of Hilgenfeld is: 
kal mavres 0.00 evppavOjncorTat KUKA® 
ToU TUpyou. 

2 As an illustration of this ob- 
servation, the writer wishes to call 
attention to the fact, that at the 
‘mission’ in Cambridge. in Oct. 
1872, ten speakers spoke in suc- 


Spiritual life,’ some of whom, proba- 
bly the greater part, held high views 
of Sacramental grace: but not one 
of them referred to the Holy Eucha- 
rist; it was the eleventh only who 
did so. . 

3 Sim. v. 6. 

4 See Vis, ii. 2, 4; iii. 5. Bishops 
mentioned in Sz. ix, 26, 27. 
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WE have gathered but meagre evidence from all our _Jusri 
previous authorities, except S. Clement of Rome: it will vig: 
be otherwise with Justin Martyr. 

We possess writings in which he argues against both 
Jews and Gentiles. In his first Apology he shews the pia 4 
impiety of heathen sacrifices: in his Trypho the need- ‘ 
lessness of Jewish sacrifices. On the latter, his view is 
that God commanded sacrifices to be offered, accommo- () Jewish, 
dating Himself to the people, condescending to their 
weakness, lest they should offer to idols’: he argues that 
God was pleased with Noah, Abel, Enoch, Lot, and 
Melchisedek, though not circumcised, and therefore 
that circumcision was not essentially necessary”: all 
these things were enjoined because of the hardness of 
their hearts; the keeping of the sabbath, the distinction 
between clean and unclean, he looks upon as instituted 
for purely utilitarian ends, merely to keep God in view’. 
Sacrifices were established because of the people’s sins, 
not because He needed anything, and this position he 
supports by quoting from the prophets Ezek. xx, 19—26, 
mimos Vv. 10, vi. 6, 7, Jer. vii. 21, 22.. Similarly* the 
temple at Jerusalem He calls His House, not because He 
needs anything, but that, taking heed to this, the people 
might worship no idol. Again’ and again does he im- 
press upon Trypho that the whole Jewish system was 
promulgated because of the hardness of their hearts. 


1+ Trypho, c. xix. ada 
2 Trypho, C. xviii. 5 cc. xxvil., xliii., xlvi., xlvii. 
DC; XX 
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(2) Gentile. 


fis descrip- 
tion of ac- 
ceptable 
worship. 


The distinc- 
tion, an 

not the con- 
nection, be- 
tween Yuda- 
7s an 


VIEWS ON FEWISH SACRIFICES [JUSTIN © 


No outward signs, no rites are necessary for any one 
to approach God*. The knowledge of Christ suffices to 
render your heart as fruitful as the fallow field. Bea 
man a Scythian or a Persian, the knowledge of God and 
of Christ and the keeping of that which is eternally right 
suffices. 

But if Jewish sacrifices were useless, Gentile sacrifices 
were worse’: they were the work of fallen angels*: God 
needeth not blood, and libations, and incense. 

We inquire what worship is acceptable to God— 
what sacrifices are to be offered to Him? Those* who 
know the saving mystery, i.e. the passion of Christ, are 
to sing praise to God, the Father of all. Christians’ are 
themselves, by being redeemed from sin, made a house 
of prayer and adoration: they® are to give to Him thanks — 
and hymns and invocations, and, because of their faith 
in Him, to send up petitions for living in incorruption 
hereafter. Two priesthoods only are mentioned, the 
ptiesthood of Christ, and the priesthood of all Christians, 

Christ” is, according to the order of Melchizedek, 
King of Salem and eternal priest of the Most High. | 
Being® stripped of our sins and inflamed by the word of 
His calling, we Christians are the genuine pe 
race of God, and thus fulfil Mal. iv. 1. 

Few will probably be prepared to follow Justin in : 
the view which he takes of the legal ordinances of the 
elder dispensation, but none can dispute the truth of 


Christianity the conclusions at which he has arrived. The distinction 


ts the point 


which he has between Judaism and Christianity is the point which 


grasped. 


he has grasped; their intimate connection seems to have 
escaped him. Judaism was not the pedagogue by which 


1 ¢. xxviii. 5) Pp ALxSXVs 
? Apol, ii. 5. 6 Ap. i. 13, y 
9 AD ACTS v Try. cc. cxiii., Cxviii, 


idan lb a's BG. Cxv1i 
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he had been brought to Christ, so that Christianity was 
not so much a phenomenon to be accounted for by 
reference to Judaism, as Judaism a riddle to be solved 
either by fanciful resemblances to, or violent differences 
from, Christianity. 

We have now to deal with a citation which a mo- His account 
dern writer’ has ventured to speak of as ‘not worthy charistc. 
‘of notice ;’ it is the well-known passage at the end 
of the first Apology where he describes the Christian 
worship: ‘This food we call the Eucharist?:...We take 
‘not these as common bread and common drink; but 
‘like as Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the 
‘Word of God, bore about Him both flesh and blood 
“for our salvation : so are we taught that this food which 
‘is blessed by the prayer of the Word that came from 
‘Him, and which is changed into the nourishment of our 
‘flesh and blood, is the flesh and blood of the incarnate 
‘Jesus. Let us observe that Justin is speaking here of 1 this ac 
what has been taught, he is not speaking anything of his eatin 
own private views, as in the case of his interpretations of orate at 
the Law. His view of the Jewish sacrifices may reason- o/ pay 
ably lower our estimate of him as a teacher’on that 
particular subject, but it would be very unreasonable in 
consequence to refuse his evidence on a point connected 
with Christian doctrine. Moreover, he is here speaking 
of that most solemn Service, the observance of which 
had been handed on from one generation to the suc- 
ceeding one since the days of the Apostles, and Re and date 
claims to speak of that which is generally taught and the core 


received; and if so in this place, then probably in other speaby ahah 
passages where he speaks of the Holy Eucharist, he 


1 John Harrison, D.D., Edin., Presence, Lond. 1871. Vol.1. p. 588. 
An answer to Dr Pusey’s Challenge 2 Ap. i. 66 (I quote the transla- 
respecting the Doctrine of the Real lation in Waterland, VII. 160). 
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propounds nothing but what was the teaching of the 
Church. We have in the passage quoted a parallel 
instituted between the Incarnation and the Consecration 
of the elements; in both cases the change is made by 
the ‘Word of God,’ so that the bread and wine are 
tightly called the ‘flesh and blood of the incarnate 
‘Jesus. The sacramental import of the passage does 
not concern us: but there is an absolute silence about 
Passibey rea sacrifice—granted. Justin often speaks about the Cross 


silence on Without allusion to sacrifice: his words clearly imply a 


the doctrine : 
of Sacrifice mystery : he was speaking before heathen, how could 
at Lite w- . . . 
ie ie he have enlarged upon the sacrificial view of the Holy 
Lis passage. i . ces , 

Eucharist without giving a handle for those charges 
A passageix which it was his very object to rebut? But the passage 
the Trypho : J ; aS 
(c. cxvii.) does not stand alone: it must be taken in conjunction 


amplies a 


Sacrifice with one in the Trypho’, a passage of acknowledged 
charist. difficulty. He is contending that the prayers and praises © 
of the Jews in the dispersion cannot be the fulfilment of 
Mal. i. 10. True, prayers and thanksgivings offered 
by worthy men are the only acceptable sacrifices, and © 
such the Christians offer, ‘in the remembrance effected 
obY their solid and liquid food’, in which remembrance, 
‘a memorial is also made of the passion which the 
‘Son of God suffered for them’ The inference is, that | 
the Jewish prayers and thanksgivings were not ace 
ceptable because not offered in connection with the 
Eucharist: and if the Eucharist was needed to make 
them so, it is as much as saying that the Eucharist was 
in some sort a sacrifice: just as, when it is asserted that 
prayers not offered ‘through Jesus Christ’ are not 
acceptable to God, it is implied that Christ has done 
somewhat to make prayers offered through Him ac- 


1 Try. c. cxvii. to note in Otto’s edition—ém dya- 
2 i.e. bread and wine, according pryjce ris Tpopas. 
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ceptable, and that when they are offered through Him, 
2 commemoration is effected of that which He has 
done; so, when it is said that those prayers are not 
acceptable which are not offered in connection with the 
Eucharist, it is implied that there is in the Eucharist 
some virtue drawn from the virtue of Christ’s passion, 
which renders acceptable to God the prayers then of- 
fered: in non-Eucharistic prayers the clause, ‘through 
‘Jesus Christ’ or ‘through the merits of Christ, is a 
mental act of the individual presenting to God, and 
pleading before Him, the Sacrifice of His dear Son: in 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist the same is done 
outwardly and visibly by the assembled congregation 
in the person of the presbyter, who offers to God the 
memorials of Christ’s Sacrifice, and by them pleads 
its merits, 

There are two other passages in the Trypho which $0 ao tao 
are still more distinct in the witness they bear to A eile 
Sacrificial view of the Eucharist. The first is in c. xli: Wie) Ae 
he has been speaking of the oblation of fine flour which 
was appointed to be offered for those cleansed from 
leprosy. This, he says, ‘was a figure of the bread of 
‘the Eucharist, which bread our Lord Jesus Christ coms 
‘manded us to do (7rovetv) in remembrance of the pas- 

‘sion which He suffered’, &c.’ 

Further on, in the same chapter, he quotes Mal. i. 
10—12, explaining that the rejected sacrifices were those 
formerly offered by the Jews, and that ‘God spoke thus 
‘beforehand of the sacrifices offered to Him in every 


1 J translate thus to keep up the 
parallelism with the words of in- 
stitution: other renderings are ‘which 
‘our Christ ordered us to constitute’ 
(Goode on the Eucharist, Vol. 1. 
p- 472), ‘which...Christ commanded 


us to offer’ (Browne om the XXXIX. 
Arit. p. 738, so Hickes, 11. 65). 

Hofling does not attempt to trans- 
late. For different uses of movety, 
see note, p. 37. 
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‘place by us Gentiles, i.e. the bread of the Eucharist, 
‘and the cup of the Eucharist, saying that we glorify 
‘His name, but that you profane it. Whatever may 
be the force of vovety in the former part of this passage 
is of comparatively little consequence, when we can 
gather so clearly from the latter part the view which 
Justin Martyr held of the Eucharistic elements. 

The second of the two passages referred to occurs 
in chapter xx. He had quoted Old Testament Scrip- 
ture to prove the truth of Christianity, and answers the 
objection that the Mithraic priests did the same to jus- 
tify their system. He quotes Is. xxxiii. 13—19 with a 
view of giving the Christian interpretation. Comment- 
ing on the words, ‘ Bread shall be given him, his waters 
‘shall be sure, he explains that in this passage the 
prophet is speaking ‘concerning the bread which our 
‘Christ commanded us to do in remembrance both of 
‘His incarnation and of His becoming capable of suf- 
‘fering for those who believe in Him, and concerning 
“the cup which He delivered to us to do in remem- 
‘brance of His blood with thanksgiving.’ 

Were the language of these two passages less ex- 
plicit than it is, it would be easy to argue, from the 
absence of all sacramental teaching, to the existence of 
a sacrificial teaching: for one or other of these two ele-— 
ments was for 1000 years after the death of Christ re- 
cognized in all attempts at explaining the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist; but there is no need to resort to— 
this course, for even Hofling* admits that no doubt ‘can | 
‘be entertained that the whole expresses a sacrificial act.’ ” 

Accordingto  Lhis being granted, it will be difficult to deny that 


stin, the 
Jest the sacrificial act consisted in the solemn oblation to 


a Sacrifice, 


but thena~ Almighty God of the bread and the wine‘of the Holy — 
1 Die Lehre der diltesten Kirche vom Opfer, p. 63. : 
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Eucharist, and that he who performed this act did it in cd 
imitation of that which our Lord did in the upper xt dejined. 
chamber at Jerusalem, and in commemoration of His 

death and passion: it will be equally difficult to particu- 

larize more minutely what was the nature of its con- 
nection with the Sacrifice of the Cross, and whether it 

was regarded by Justin as a propitiatory sacrifice, or 
merely as a thank-offering. 


It may be said that if Justin had believed in a Chris- No paratie? 


between the 


tian Sacrifice in the Eucharist, he would have insisted Jewish and 
: the Chris- 

upon it more than he has done, and would at any rate Boca: 
ces £0 0e 


have connected it with the Jewish sacrifices. We may Shee 
answer this by observing in the first place, that Justin 
was himself the best judge how much it was wise to 
insist upon any particular doctrine; and in the second 
place, that he deals with Jewish sacrifices in a peculiar 
Way: nowhere does he argue that they cease because 
fulfilled in the Sacrifice of the Cross. He argues* that 
the injunction was temporary, because when God ap- 
pointed them to be offered only in one place, He fore- 
knew that Jerusalem would one day be given over to 
enemies, and that it would then be impossible for them 
to be offered: the paschal lamb represents Christ, ap- 
parently for no deeper reason than because dressed in 
the form of a cross: and of the two goats on the day of 
Atonement the scape-goat” represents Christ crucified, 
the goat slain Christ at His second Advent, because He 
‘shall reappear and be seen in Jerusalem. The blood? of 
the paschal lamb is indeed a type of the blood of Christ 
shed for the human race, but apparently not otherwise 
than the scarlet thread, or than the changing of Joshua’s 
name, was a type of the power of Christ’s name*. With 


1 Try.¢. xl. 4 Similarly in £9. of Barn.c.viii., 
3 So Zp. Barn. c. vii. the red heifer is a type of Christ, 
PT 7a. iG, its not as we should understand it, 


D. N.E. 3 


_ 
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such views on Old Testament sacrifices, we could not 

expect him to trace out an analogy between the Jewish 

and the Christian sacrifices, referring both to the Cross, 

the one prospectively, the other retrospectively: the 

Cross was to him not so much a sacrifice as a ‘mystery.’ 

His dispar, The real matter for astonishment is, that he should ac- 

the Fewisk Knowledge in the Christian dispensation a sacrifice at 
sacrifices aera 

he Le all: it is surely at variance with the tone of mind with 

pase Ve which he regards the Mosaic dispensation, it is scarcely | 

nat in keeping with his ‘spiritual’ views of the Christian 

religion, with his assertion that the spiritual sacrifice of 

prayer and praise was alone acceptable in God’s sight: 

had the Trypho perished and the Apologies alone been 

preserved, such would, doubtless, have been proclaimed 

as an article of faith to be believed in by every un- 

biassed critic, and we should have been triumphantly 

told, that of the doctrine of Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 

it was clear that Justin ‘knew nothing.’ As it is, we 

are led to look deeper, and as we look deeper we dis- 

cover sacrificial teaching even in the Apology, and we are 

led to one or other of these two conclusions: either that: 

- a sacrifice in the Eucharist was not contrary to Justin’s” 

notions of truly spiritual worship, or that, though it was | 

somewhat repugnant to them, yet he maintained it, be-~ 

cause, as he tells us in the Apology, it was matter of 

Church teaching. If the latter be true, we may set 

aside further considerations of Justin’s particular views, 

for we are in quest of Church teaching; if the former” 

be true, we have a caution against rashly quoting a] 


writer as opposed to the doctrine of a Sacrifice in 


4 


q 


Christian worship, because we think that his tone of 


thought is alien to it. 


1 


: 


Christ being a fulfilment of that merely as a kind of vivid pic-— 
which the red heifer signified, but ture. | 
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If it only be once granted that the Holy Eucharist is 7 ser: 


ousness of the 


. profound mystery—and surely no devout student of 4974 


charist suffi- 


toly Scripture and of antiquity will deny this—if it be ae tee 
idmitted that to treat of it, is to treat of those things 7% 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,’ of relations 
yetween God and man, to which ‘sacrament’ and ‘sacri- 

ice’ furnish at best but approximations, it will not be 
lifiicult to understand why those whose work was to con- 

vince Gentiles that Christianity was not another form of 
itheism and immorality, and to lead Jews to see that it 

was not at variance with the ceremonies and prophecies 

of the older dispensation, should have spoken with much 

reserve on such a subject. And there were especial pigicuities 
reasons why this should be the case in speaking of the eee 
Eucharist as a sacrifice: it was unfit to be revealed to jeial view 
the world not only because of its deep sacredness, but share 
because the true notion of sacrifice had been for so long J7am has 
perverted; their only view of sacrifice was so low and bar- 
raining that the name could scarcely have been applied 

to the Eucharist in dealing with them, without danger of 
dragging it down to the level of their ideas: age after 

age had offered sacrifice, and nothing but selfishness had 

been the result in the human heart. Men all thought 

they were giving something to God to make Him love 

them, or that they were offering to Him some worship 

which He needed. The Christian liturgy* made a grand 
protest against this state of feeling by proclaiming, as 

the law of the Christian sacrifice, ‘of thine own have we 

‘given thee. The Christian life was a still grander pro- 

test against the selfishness and hard-heartedness which 

this state of feeling had engendered, for whilst Christians 
everywhere proclaimed that they worshipped a God who > 


1 See Liturgy of S. Mark, p. 23,. Neale and Littledale’s translations 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, p. 114,in — of the primitive Liturgies. 
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Christian 
life and 
worship in 
the days of 
Tustin. 


, 
WHICH OBTAINED IN THE [ Justi» 


needed nothing at their hands, they as persistently gave 
up to Him life and wealth and honours and all things. 
But are we then at liberty to maintain that Justi1 
held the Tridentine doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
Certainly not: that view could hardly have been for 
mulated till after the age of S. Anselm, and as fai 
removed as Justin is from holding the views of S. Anselm 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, so far is he from holding the 
views of the Council of Trent on the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. Christianity in his days was yet young anc 
vigorous. It is a power’, and the ‘mystery of the Cross 
is considered not so much as the putting away of sit 
as the. enduing man with power to live a holy life 
Christ has come, He has died, He has bought u: 
back, He has energized us with His own life, He ha: 
taken our nature upon Him. Clothed with human flesl 
He is ever pleading for us at the throne of the mos: 
High. We are made partakers of His Nature: we eai 
His Flesh and drink His Blood. That which was the 
great object of all sacrifice is accomplished; we ar 
brought into the immediate Presence of God. Every 
earthly and grovelling motive which in lapse of time 
had mingled with the idea of sacrifice is done away 
The Eucharist replaces all ancient sacrifices; it is the 
Christian sacrifice, not a sin-offering, but one* by whicl 
we thank God for having in his power created the world 
and in His love redeemed it—a sacrifice of which none 
but those who hold a right faith and live a holy life may 
partake; and such was the strictness of discipline, sucl 
the power of the Cross, that in the early days few but 
such as these were partakers of the Christian altar. The 
Christian life was a new life—a life freed from the bur. 


1 See Afol. i. 15, 16, 29. 3 Trypho, c. xli. 
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den of sin, therefore no sin-offering suggested itself to 
them: Eucharistic worship was a foretaste of heaven's 
adoration. 

This seems to be in the main the view of the Holy 
Eucharist, held by the age which immediately followed 
that of the Apostles. Questions of detail were left for 
afterwards, when faith was more feeble and love more 
cold. Does not such a view receive some illustration 
from the experience of individual lives now? 


NOTE on mote?y. 


It has been asserted that in profane as well as sacred writers movewy 
neans ‘to sacrifice, to offer:’ see Hickes, Vol. 11. p. 59 and seqq. 

The editor of Hickes’ works in the Anglo-Catholic library admits that 
he instances alleged from profane writers do not establish the assertion: I 
venture to think neither do the instances quoted from the LXX. and N. T. 
Phey are thirty-six in Besaeer, the accusative governed by movety may be 
slassified as follows : 


in 10 places rovetv governs the name of an animal, or a prone referring 
to animals. 


13 nA P such a word as Oiua, d\oka’twua, Oucla, 7d 
wept THS amaprias. 
ES at ie wacxa or pace. 
1 place “ bdpa. 
I os * it means to prepare, Baruch i. 10, governing 


pavvd. See Grotius’ note quoted in kiickes, 


The only passage from early ecclesiastical writers, besides those from 
justin under consideration, is S. Clem. ad Cor. c. x., where it governs 
mpoopopas. Not a single passage is given by Suicer where it has the 
meaning of sacrificing. 

It can hardly be argued hence that woety properly means ‘to sacrifice,’ 
or that it should be so translated in S. Luke xxii. 19, and 1 Cor. xi. 255 
the ordinary rendering ‘Do’ must be retained, and we must look to early 
Christian writers to teach us what this ‘doing’ implies. 
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ATHENAGO- THE name of Athenagoras, the philosopher and Athe- 


RAS 


Ap. 177- nian, is celebrated in the history of the Eucharist as 
The first to . . 
apply tke Naving been the first to apply the term ‘unbloody sacri- 
term ‘une, ’ aie . 
bivody sacri- ‘fice’ to the Christian worship. 

Jjice’ to . ° : 

Christian His views of sacrifice at large correspond exactly 
qorship. : 4 : ae ° 

His views o¢ With those of Justin; he is equally emphatic in his as- 


sacrifice the sertion that God needs nothing from man: the Divine 


et Being has absolutely no wants: the world was not made 
because He needed it’: the noblest sacrifice to God is 
to uplift holy hands to Him?. ‘What have I to do, 
he asks, ‘with holocausts of which God has no need: 
‘And yet one must offer an unbloody sacrifice, and 
‘present the reasonable service’*.’ 

His ‘une Considering the character of the Apology of Athe. 


bloody sacri- 


fice’ dees Nagoras, and the fact that, by this time at least, the 


ytot neces- 


Barney Geko ‘Disciplina Arcani’ was in force, no one will expect t« 
Zo The Lu- 


charist, but find any explicit teaching on the subject of the Hol} 


7t ts quite 


ee Eucharist: the only question is, Do not the words before 

at does. us contain a reference to the Christiam sacrifice? Aré 

they not best explained by the supposition that the 

writer was accustomed to join in a sacrificial worship— 

far different from either Jewish or Gentile sacrifices— 

which it was his object not to reveal? All that we have 

been able to gather from S. Clement of Rome, and from 

Justin Martyr, point to an affirmative answer to these 
questions. 

At the same time we have seen exactly similar lan. 

cuage applied in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarch: 


1 ¢. xvi. 2 ¢. xiii. axrov Buciav, kal Thy oytxhy apo 
3 kai to mpoopépew Séov dval- ocaryewdarpelar, 


S. IRENAUS. ] S IRENAUS TREATING 


to angelic ministrations, and we can safely interpret the 
passage of purely spiritual sacrifice without being led to 
the conclusion that the writer was unacquainted with 
any other. 


IN passing from Justin Martyr to S. Irenzus* we 
pass from the Christian philosopher to the Christian 
bishop, from one who had to deal with those who, in 
the main, were ignorant of the truth, to one whose 
dealings lay with those who had perverted it: they have 
points in common, both were Asiatics; alike they left 
their homes, the one in the guise of a philosopher to 
preach the Gospel, the other as a Christian bishop to 
found a church; but little imagination is required to fill 
up the outline which history has left us of their lives ; 
but little knowledge of the human mind to anticipate 
the characteristic differences which meet us in their 
writings. : 

The scheme of Irenzus’ great work Against the Here- 
sies led him to speak far more systematically of the 
Holy Eucharist than any of his predecessors had done. 
The subject comes forward in the 17th and 18th chap- 
ters of the 4th book. I purpose to lay the argument of 
these chapters somewhat at length before the reader, 
epitomizing where it is possible, paraphrasing where the 
meaning is obscure, and quoting in full such passages 
as refer directly to the Eucharist. 
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S. IRENUS 
Cc. 130—200. 


§ 1. God needs not slavish obedience nor human Ciafeer 


rV1. of 


offerings*: He only enjoined the observance of sacrifices “és work 


gainst all 


under the Law on account of those who offered them; Zevesies. 


1 See Westcott on the Canon, p. 296. 3 Adv. Har. IV. Cc. xvii. 
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Adv. Hey. the prophets testify to the truth that it is useless to try — 
“and propitiate God by ‘sacrifices and the other typical — 
‘ordinances,’ while they abstain from His love, and — 
neglect righteousness; e.g. in I Sam. xv. 22; Ps. xl. 6; 
bit Be Aag og @: Bag bl -tiaia Ofek Bat 6 
§ 2. God rejected their sacrifices then, but not in — 
anger’, only out of compassion to their blindness, and — 
‘suggesting to them a true sacrifice by offering which 
‘they should propitiate God, that they might receive 
‘life from Him.’ Had God rejected them in anger, He 
would not have sent prophets to urge upon the people 
things by which they might be saved, as in Jer. vii. 2, 3. 
§ 3. The precepts for sacrifices which the people 
received after the Exodus were not ‘as of primary im- 
‘portance, but as secondary, that they might under- 
stand and know that He was the Lord. 
§ 4. Whence it is manifest ‘that God did not seek 
‘sacrifices and holocausts from them, but faith and obe- 
‘dience and righteousness, because of their salvation.’ 
To this teaching of the prophets our Lord bears witness 
into batt. x11, 7. 
§ 5. ‘Moreover, giving directions to His disciples 
‘to offer to God the first-fruits of His own created 
‘things, not as if He stood in need of them, but that 
‘they might be themselves neither unfruitful nor un- 
‘orateful, He took that created thing bread, and gave 
‘thanks, and said: “This is my body.” And the cup 
‘likewise, which is part of that creation to which we 
‘belong, He confessed to be His blood, and taught the 
‘new oblation of the new covenant; which the Church, 
‘receiving from the Apostles, offers throughout the 
‘world to Him, who gives us as subsistence the first- 


1 j,e, as the context implies, sacri- ness, but not without reference to 
fices of praise, works of righteous- the Eucharist. 
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‘fruits of His gifts in the New Covenant, concerning 4. Her. 
‘which Malachi, among the twelve prophets, thus spoke 
‘beforehand : “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord 
‘“of hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your 
‘“hand. For from the rising of the sun even unto the 
‘“soing down of the same, my Name shall be great 
‘« among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall 
‘“be offered unto my Name, and a pure offering: for my 
«“Name shall be great among the heathen, saith the 
‘“Tord of hosts;”’ ‘indicating in the plainest manner 
‘by these words, that the former people shall indeed 
‘cease to make offerings to God; but that in every place 
‘sacrifice shall be offered to Him, and that a pure one.’ 

§ 6. The Name which is glorified among the Gen- 
tiles is that of our Lord, and this Name God calls His 
Name, because it is that of His Son. ‘Since, therefore, 
‘the Name of the Son belongs to the Father,.and since 
‘the Church makes offerings to the Omnipotent God 
‘through Jesus Christ’, He says well on both these 
‘srounds ‘“ and in every place incense is offered unto my 
e“Name, and a pure, sacrifice.”’ ‘Now John, in the 
‘ Apocalypse, declares that the “incense” is the “ prayers” 
‘of the “saints.”’ 

§ 1. ‘The oblation of the Church...... is accounted %. ¢. xviii. 
‘with God a pure sacrifice, and is accepted by. Him; 
‘not that He stands in need of a sacrifice from us’, but 
‘because he who offers is himself glorified in his offering, 
‘if his gift be accepted.’ The gift must be offered in 
simplicity and innocence, for the Lord Himself said: 
“When thou offerest thy gift upon the altar, and shalt 
“remember that thy brother hath ought against thee, 


1<“TIn Deo omnipotente.? Bunsen ifppolytus and his Age, Vol. Ul. 
corrects the text by reading, ‘in[sacri- p. 264 note. 
‘ficio altaris] Deo omnipotente.’ See 2 Ib; c. xviii, 
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Adv. Her. “leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first 

me" “be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
“thy gift.” ‘We are bound, therefore,’ he continues, ‘to 
‘offer to God the first-fruits of His creation, as Moses 
‘also says: “Thou shalt not appear in the presence of 
‘“the Lord thy God empty ;” so that man, being ac- 
‘counted as accepted by those things in which he has 
‘shewn his gratitude, may receive the honour which 
‘flows from Him.’ 

§ 2. The class of acts known by the name of ob- . 
lations has not been set aside; the Jews had oblations, 
so have the Christians: there were sacrifices among the 
people, there are sacrifices in the Church; ‘but the 
‘species alone has been changed, inasmuch as the offer- 
‘ing is now made not by slaves, but by free men.” The 
character of the oblation bears witness to the character 
of the dispensation: ours is one of liberty; it is not the 
tithes of our goods which are consecrated to Him, but 
we set aside all our possessions for sacred purposes, 
having hope of better things hereafter. 

§ 3. The value of a sacrifice consists in the moral 
purity of him who offers it: this is exemplified in the 
acceptance of Abel’s and the rejection of Cain’s sacri- 
fice: however unexceptionably and in due order a sacri- 
fice may be offered, it is of no avail, if he who offers it — 
is at variance with his neighbour, or cherishes some se- _ 
cret sin. ‘Sacrifices do not sanctify a man, for God 
‘stands in no need of sacrifice; but it is the conscience 
“of the offerer that sanctifies the sacrifice, when his con- 
“science is pure, and thus moves God to accept the 
‘offering, as if from a friend. “ But the sinner,” says He, 
‘“who kills a calf in sacrifice to me, is as if he slew 
a Og sae aa. | 

§ 4. ‘Inasmuch then as the Church offers with 


———— 
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‘single-mindedness, her gift is justly reckoned a, pure 4d. Her. 
‘sacrifice with God: as Paul also says to the Philip-“"° 
‘pians, “I am full, having received from Epaphroditus 

‘“the things that were sent from you, the odour of a 
‘“sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, pleasing to God.” 

‘For it behoves us to make an oblation to God, and in » 

‘all things to be found grateful to God our Maker, in a 

‘pure mind, and in faith without hypocrisy, in well- 
‘srounded hope, in fervent love, offering the first-fruits 

‘of His own created things. And the Church alone 

‘offers this pure oblation to the Creator, offering to 

‘Him, with thanksgiving, the things taken from His 
‘creation. But the Jews do not offer’: for their hands 

‘are full of blood: for they have not received the Word, 
‘through which the offering is made to God: nor again 


‘do any of the conventicles of the heretics*.’ 


lie. they offer no true sacrifice. 

2 The choice of readings lies be- 
tween: ‘verbum quod offertur,’ and 
_‘verbum per quod offertur,’ with 
or without ‘Deo,’ which would, in 
any case, be understood. 

I have adopted the reading ‘ Ver- 
‘bum per quod offertur Deo.’ Ex- 
ternal evidence is strong against 
‘per’ and Stieren omits it (see his 
note): but it occurs in three MSS. 
and it seems almost impossible that 
it could have found a place in these, 
had it not existed in some earlier 
MS. 

It must be observed that ina MS. 
of the tenth or eleventh century ‘per’ 
would probably be denoted by one 
symbol, and the smallness of the 
word thus written may have’ facili- 
tated its omission. But the weighti- 
est reasons for retaining ‘per’ are 
those which arise from internal con- 
siderations. 

(A) If ‘verbum’ is taken of the 
Word Incarnate : 

(1) the course of the argument is 


The Mar- 


interrupted by the substance of the 
offering being suddenly changed, 
and in the next sentence no use is 
made of this change and no reference 
to it: 

(2) the fact stated—understanding 
the fact, as I think we must, of an 
Eucharistic oblation—agrees with no 
other statement which our writer 
makes on the subject. 

(B) If ‘verbum’ is understood 
of the word spoken, and in a nar- 
rower sense of the words of Invoca- 
tion at the Eucharist: 

(1) as before, the substance of 
the oblation is changed without 
reason : 

(2) such a method of speaking 
of the Christian Sacrifice is to be 
found, not only not im this writer, 
but in no ante-Nicene writer what- 
ever. 

Dr Swainson suggests reading, 
‘verbum quod offertur,’ without 
‘Deo,’ and would render; ‘Because 
‘they have not received the Word 
‘which is offered to them.’ 
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Adu. Her. 
zv. C. XVI. 
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cionites, because they maintain that the world is a 
creation of the Demiurge, represent the Father as co- 
vetous of what is not His own in desiring a sacrifice ; 
the Valentinians, holding material existence to have 
arisen from the passionate agitations of Achamoth, offer 
to the Father the fruit of ignorance, passion, and apos- 
tasy, and subject Him to insult rather than give Him 
thanks. If these heretics do not admit that the opera- 
tions of nature are wrought by the Word, if they do 
not recognize Him as the Son of the Creator, what 
consistency is there in their calling the bread, over 
which thanks has been given, the body of their Lord, 
and the cup His blood ? 

§ 5. A further reason is adduced in support of 
Catholic doctrine. These heretics deny the resurrection 
of the flesh even after it has been nourished with the 
Body and Blood of the Lord: let them either alter 
their opinion or cease from offering the things just 
mentioned. In opposition to these errors, (1) what 
we offer to Him is His own, (2) we believe that the 
flesh is receptive of the Spirit, and is by union with 
the Spirit preserved to everlasting life’: the celebration 
of the Eucharist is a witness to these two truths, com- 
munion is a realization of the latter, ‘for as the bread 
‘which is produced from the earth, when it receives 
‘the invocation of God is no longer common bread, 
‘but the Eucharist consisting of two realities earthly 


“and heavenly; so also our bodies, when they receive 


‘the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having hope 
‘of resurrection to eternity.’ 

§ 6. Now our oblation differs from theirs in three 

1] have adopted Grabe’s view of quotations from Irenzeus, shewing 

this controverted passage: see his that he taught that the union of the 


note in Stieren’s /reneus, Vol. 11, Spirit with the flesh enabled the 
pp. 976 and sqq.—where he gives flesh to rise again to everlasting life. 
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points: (1) we do not offer to Him as if He needed phi Lila 
anything, (2) we give Him thanks for His sovereignty, 
(3) we sanctify the material creation. ‘Just as the 
‘Word, under the Jewish dispensation, ‘gave command 
‘to the people to make oblations, not that He needed 
‘them, but that they might learn to serve God; thus 
‘He wills that we too should offer a gift at the altar 
‘constantly without intermission. Now there is an 
‘altar in heaven’, (for thitherwards are our prayers and 
‘our oblations directed,) and a temple, as John says, in 
‘the Apocalypse, “ and the temple of God was opened ;” 
‘a tabernacle also, ‘‘ for behold,” he says, “the tabernacle 
‘“of God in which He will dwell with men.” 
To these quotations must be added the second of Tie second 
fags 
the fragments discovered in the original Greek by fragments. 
Pfaff ;—it runs thus: ‘Those who have become ac- 
‘quainted with the second constitutions of the Apostles 
‘are aware that the Lord instituted a new oblation 
‘in the new covenant according to the saying of the 
‘prophet Malachi®: for “from the rising up of the 
‘“sun unto the going down of the same my Name has 
‘“been glorified among the Gentiles, and in every place 
‘incense is offered to my Name and a pure offering:” 
‘as saith John in the Apocalypse “the incense is the 
‘“ prayers of the saints ;’ also Paul exhorts us “to pre- 
‘“sent our bodies:a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
““ unto God, which is our reasonable service”—and again 


1 This seems to me the rendering ‘termissione ;’ the other in heaven, 


of ‘Est ergo altare in ccelis,’ which 
is least likely to mislead. The words 
might also be rendered, ‘ Now the 

‘altar is in heaven,’ but this would 
be liable to be misunderstood, as it 
might be held to exclude an altar on 
earth. I take it that two altars are 
spoken of; one on earth where we 
make oblations ‘frequenter sine in- 


to which the prayers which accom- 
pany our material oblations are di- 
rected. Notice the different lan- 
guage used concerning the two al- 
tars: on the earthly we are said to 
‘offer a gift;’ towards the heavenly 
one we ‘ direct our offerings.’ 

2 Treneus: ed. Stieren, Vol. 1. 
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‘“let us offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of 


““the lips.” Now these oblations are not according to 


‘the law, the handwriting of which the Lord took away 
‘from the midst by blotting it out, but they are ac- 
‘cording to the Spirit, for we must worship God “in 
‘“spirit and in truth,” wherefore the offering of the 
‘Eucharist is not a carnal one but a spiritual one’, and 
‘in this respect it is pure. For we make an oblation 
‘to God of the bread, and of the cup of blessing, 
‘giving thanks to Him for that He has commanded 
‘the earth to bring forth these fruits for our nourish- 
‘ment, and then having performed the oblation (ry 
‘crpoahopav TeXeoavtes), we invoke the Holy Spirit that 
‘He may exhibit this sacrifice’, both the bread as the 
‘body of Christ, and the cup as the blood of Christ, 
‘that they who partake of these antitypes may obtain 
‘remission of sins and life eternal®, Those persons then 
‘who perform these oblations in the commemoration of 
‘the Lord, do not fall in with the dogmas of the Jews, 
‘but, performing the service after a spiritual manner, 
‘they shall be called children of wisdom,’ 

No one who reads these extracts can fail to see that 


1 This expression cannot be quoted ‘dropyvy [sc. rd mvetua rd dyLov] 
against an oblation of the flesh of ‘roy dprov rovrov cépa Tot xpicrou 
Christ in the Eucharist: it would ‘cou x.t.d.’ * Descendit autem d7ro- 
prove too much, viz. that there could ‘yy ab arogatvw ostendo, declaro, 
not be a material oblation at all. ‘demonstro, exhibeo, efficio, reddo.., 

gapxixds probably points to the ‘ Ceterum vox dmrogaivev improprie 
third of the three classes into which ‘omnino hic sumitur. Nemo enim 
Valentinus divided men: it is called ‘est qui asseveraverit, panem et 
Urcxos in one place (I. 6. 1), xotKds ‘ vinum per émlxAnow precesque cor- 
in another (I. 7.5), and the meaning =‘ pus et sanguinem Domini manifes- 
is that the offering of the Eucharist ‘¢a7vz7, quum ex sensuum testimonio 
is not inconsistent with the character ‘ manifestum sit, panem et vinum re- 
A IWVEULLATLKOS. ‘manere, et talia apparere.’ Stie- 

2 dropnvy i.e. perfect the sacrifice _ren’s /reneus, Vol. 1. p. 882, note 21. 
so as to be the Body and Blood of 3 Cf. Liturgy of S Basil, p. 161. 
Christ. Thus in the Afostolic Con- kat mpoobévres ra avritura Tob a-ylou 
stitutions, Bk. VIIl. €. xii. SOmws Zwuaros xai”Aimaros K.7.r, 
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S. Irenzeus is contending for an oblation and that a fra ma- 

. : : . terial obla- 
material one in the Church, and that he conceives this sion in the 

‘ * 2 2 Lucharist ; 
oblation as taking place in the Eucharist: the only 
question which can arise is, What is the matter of the 
oblation? is it bread and wine, or is it the flesh of 
Christ ? or rather is it bread and wine only, or is it the 
flesh of Christ as well ? 

The following considerations seem to us to decide and that o4- 


lation ts an 


in favour of the former view. oblation of 

(1) When speaking of the species and character wixe. 
of the Christian oblation, he says nothing of an oblation 
of the Body and Blood of Christ’. 

(2) The oblation is invariably spoken of as an 
oblation of first-fruits, of those things which come from 
the Creator. 

(3) The’presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist, which is adduced in proof of the truth 
of the Incarnation’, and of the Resurrection of the 
flesh*, is contemplated as taking place only after the 
oblation is completed *. 

In other words, the Sacramental part of the Eucha- 
rist seems, by S. Irenzus, to be connected with the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the Sacrificial part with the 
offerings which were made on the altar: it would of 
course be easy to demonstrate that the very highest 
views of the Real Presence were held by our Author, 
and to argue from this, that the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
must have involved the sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of Christ; but with the very clear distinction which we 
find marked between the Sacramental and Sacrificial Controversy 


parts of the Eucharist, such an argument would not be and Grate 


on the Real 


worth much: for this reason we do not enter into the Presence. 


1 iv. 18. 2. Sima toes; 
Migs Tee esky, IT. S« 4 Fragm. xxxviil. p. 854. 


eet WATERLAND NOT A SAFE [S. IRENa&US. 


controversy between Massuet and Grabe’, which turns 
entirely upon the Sacramental side of the question, ex- 
cept where the doubtful reading in ch. xviii. § 4 forms 
the subject of discussion. 
Ponty rversy More to our purpose is the controversy between 
airs Waterland and Johnson, the former of whom undertakes 
to prove that, whenever the ancients apply the name of 
Sacrifice” to the service of the Eucharist, they looked 
upon the spiritual sacrifices as the true and proper sacri- 
Witte fices ; ‘but to make it a material sacrifice would, in their 
venable; ‘account, have been degrading and vilifying it.’ It is 
hard to understand how any one who had entered into 
the argument of the two Chapters of Irenzeus which we 
‘have quoted, and was acquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of the Marcionite and Valentinian heresies, could 
have made the above statement; but recent investiga- 
tions on the Athanasian Creed® have furnished reasons 
for believing that Waterland was not always very tho- 
rough in his researches, nor very critical in his conclu- 
sions. The following extract from his great work on 
the Eucharist will, it is believed, convince the reader, far 
more effectually than a lengthy argument from a writer 
on the opposite side, how utterly untenable is the posi- 
tion of those who deny a material oblation in the Eucha- 
Hisacquain- Yist. Commenting upon the language of S. Irenzeus, he 


tance wtth 


Ireneus ap- SAYS: ‘Irenzeus*, as I have observed, understood the 
ts tl. he . oo 
‘oped ‘incense mentioned by the Prophet, of the evangelical” 
‘sacrifice of prayer; but then it is to be further noted, 
‘that he distinguished between the. incense and the pure 
‘offering, and so understood the latter of something else. . 
‘He understood it of the alms and oblations that went 
1 See Stieren’s Zrenzus, Vol. I. 1873. Postscript ii. p. 41, and 
2 Vol. VII. p- 347. Postscript vil.; also Postscript iv. 
3 y, Swainson, On the formation  p. 54. 
of the Athanasian Creed. Camb. $ Vol. VII. p. 362. 
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‘along with the prayers...... such were the pure offerings 
‘of the Church in Irenzeus’ account; and they were spiri- 
‘tual sacrifices, for it is the service, not the material 
‘offering, which God accepts in such cases. It must be 
‘owned that Irenzus does speak of the Eucharistical 
‘oblations under the notion of presents brought to the 
‘altar, offered up to God, for the agnizing Him as Cre- 
‘ator of the world, and as the Giver of all good things, 
‘and for a testimony of our love and gratitude to Him 
‘on that score. This he calls a pure sacrifice, present, 
‘offering, and the like; and since the bread and wine so 
‘offered were certainly material, how shall we distinguish 
‘the service he speaks of from a material service, or how 
‘can we call it a spiritual service?? He quotes the opi- 
nions of Buddzus and Pfaff, and adds, ‘The solution 
‘appears to be just as far as it goes; but I would take 
‘leave to add to it, that the material offering in this 
“case is not properly a present made to God, though 
‘brought before Him: for it is not consumed (like a 
*burnt-offering in God’s immediate service), nor any part 
‘of it separated for God’s portion, as in the legal sacri- 
‘fices. ‘Therefore the material offering is not the sacri- 
‘fice, but the communicant’s agnizing the Creator by it ; 
‘that is properly sacrifice, and spiritual sacrifice of the 
‘same nature with lauds.’ 

The above passage has been quoted at length, not 
with a view of calling attention to its logical inconsis- 
tencies, so much as to exhibit the position of a judicious 
and learned Divine, whose aim was to restore the ‘once 
‘innocent names of oblation, sacrifice, propitiation, &c.*, 
and as a proof that a man’s judgment may be biassed 
from other causes than warmheartedness and enthusiasm, 

_ To speak of alms and oblations as the ‘ material sub- 
1 Ib. p. 341 
D.N.E 4 
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‘stratum”’ of the Christian service may, or may not, be a 


philosophical way of viewing the offerings, which in the 
highest act of Christian worship are offered to God, 
being presented upon His altar by the representative 
of the congregation: it is a mode of speech unknown to 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and the tone of thought which 
it implies is altogether alien to them: the Incarnation 
of Christ was to them the sanctification of the world of 
matter, a proof of the possibility, a pledge of the cer- 
tainty, of the future resurrection of the flesh: they may 
have attached an exaggerated value to martyrdom, to 
alms-deeds, and to penitence; but they never were 
cuilty of thinking that, when their gifts were being pre- 
sented at the altar, they were doing a thing which was 
to be winked at, and was only to be justified as Hey 
a ‘material substratum’ to their prayers. 


WE find in Tertullian substantially the same view of — 


Jewish sacrifices which we have already met with in 
Justin Martyr. 
God did not require sacrifices for Himself; He 


ordered them because the people were prone to idolatry, © 
and He sought to bind them to Himself by that kind of | 
services wherein consisted the superstition of that period?: | 
such was the object of all the minute prescriptions of 


the Law*: what God desired was the people’s homage, © 
not merely and not mainly the material offerings, for 
He afterwards rejected them. Ps.1. 13; Is.xl. 284, When 
offered by simple and God-fearing men as Abel, they 


1 HOofling. Th. c.110. 
2 Adv. Mare, i. 18. *| “4 Ib. c. 22. 


| 


| 
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vere accepted, but what He sought was the homage 
vhich prompted the Sages: 
Having pointed out* how the Mosaic Law provided He wes 


the terue 


or the offering of sacrifice only in the land of promise, cain 
1e enquires how those prophecies are to be fulfilled in 7% 
vhich the Spirit speaks of sacrifice being offered in every (1) art se 


material 


reaerine vial) i, 10; 1t;) Psy xix: 43 .xcvi..7, 8) Fhey Ati 


(2) @ ma- 


ure fulfilled, he replies, a the spiritual sacrifice of a 7%! wer 


ing made in 


4umble and a contrite heart, in payment of vows and ¢/7s# 


offerings of praise. At first sight it would appear that 
Fertullian is speaking here of purely metaphorical sacri- 
ices, of sacrifices not involving any material oblation, 
and in this sense he is quoted by Hofling*. I am not 
orepared to deny that in the latter part of the chapter 
1e is doing so, but this, it must be remembered, is only 
1 partial view of what he means by ‘spiritual sacrifice, 
or he has already* included the sacrifice of Abel 
amongst spiritual sacrifices. The fact is, that by a 
spiritual sacrifice’ Tertullian means a sacrifice offered in 
1 right spirit: thus he tells us that ‘God is to be wor- 
shipped not with earthly but with spiritual sacrifices‘ 
.e. not with earthly sacrifices apart from spiritual ones, for 
ve cannot interpret Tertullian’s words to mean that no 
material oblation was to be offered to God, without sup- 
posing him to have held an opinion at variance with what 
he himself elsewhere expresses, at variance with what 
was taught in the Church by the Fathers who preceded 
him, as well as by those who came after him, and that 
yn a subject which never, gave rise to any dispute in the 
Church for nearly the first 1000 years of its existence. 
As it would be false to assert that Tertullian deemed (1) Sacrifice 


aS Ait THTHaA- 


i Adv. Fud. V. 4 Ib. ‘quod non terrenis sacrifi- 
& Pp: 198, 199. ‘ciis sed spiritalibus Deo litandum 
3 See the context permmentsc upon ‘sit, ita legimus...Cor contribulatum, 
n Appendix A, «Key? 
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terialofer- that spiritual sacrifice necessarily excluded a material 
4 offering, no less false would it be to assert that he held 
that no sacrifice could exist unaccompanied by such an 
oblation. He speaks’* of ‘conflicts of the soul, fastings 
‘and abstinences and the humiliations which are annexed 
‘to such duty, as sacrifices acceptable to God: ‘we 
‘ sacrifice,’ he says’, ‘for the emperor's safety, but to our 
‘God and his, only it is after the manner God has 
‘enjoined, in pure prayer®’ Again in his tract on Prayer, 
in a passage which is highly metaphorical, he says, 
‘Prayer’ is the spiritual victim which has abolished the 
‘ pristine sacrifices.’...‘ We are the true adorers and the 
‘true priests who praying in spirit sacrifice in spirit; we 
‘sacrifice prayer,—a victim proper and acceptable to 
‘God. The conclusion of the chapter shews the figure 
which was in his mind: ‘this victim devoted from the 
‘whole heart, fed on faith, tended by truth, entire in 
‘innocence, pure in chastity, garlanded with love, we 
‘ought to escort with the pomp of good works amid 
‘psalms and hymns, unto God’s altar, to obtain for us 
‘all things from God. Thus again, in the Apology’, he 
speaks of the ‘noble and costly sacrifice of prayer sent 
‘forth from a chaste body, an unstained soul, a sanctified 
‘ spirit.’ , 
In this very tract on Prayer he speaks of the holy 
table as an altar: once® explicitly, and at another’ time 
4 


(2) Sacrifice 
as a ma- 
terial offer- 


77185 


1 De Resurr. Carnts, c. vii. 

2 Ad Scap. ¢. ii. 

3 This has been thought to be an 
allusion to Mal. i. rz, and so to the 
Eucharist: but even if it be so, no 
conclusion can be drawn beyond 
that the prayers were sacrificial. 

4 De Orat. xxviii. Waterland 
(v1. 369) quotes this as ‘a large and 
‘full description of the eucharistical 
‘sacrifice.’ Similarly HOfl. p. 220. 


From a careful perusal of the con- 
text, I have come to the conclusion 
that it refers not to public worship 
but to private gatherings for prayer. 
It must be remembered that this is 
one of the chapters which Kaye 
thinks were not written by Tertul- 
lian.. Kaye’s Zert. p. 406, note 15. _ 
5. C.. XXX, } 
6 ig. nik, 


a 


Ch. 
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in such a way as indicates that it was a generally recog- 
nized appellation: he is speaking of the conditions of ac- 
ceptable prayer: the chiefest is ‘that’ we go not up to the 
‘altar of God before we have laid aside any quarrel or 
‘cause of hatred which we may have against our brother. 
‘For what a thing it is to go to the peace of God with- 
‘out peace? to the remission of sins while we retain 
‘them?’ The reference to S. Matt. v. 23 points to the 
Eucharist, and so does the clause ‘Quale est enim ad 
‘pacem Dei accedere sine pace?’ The ‘pax’ was given 
before communion, the unavoidable inference is that the 
term ‘altar’ is applied to the table of the Eucharist. 
Moreover we gather from the last clause that by the re- 
ception of the Sacrament was eOBEy Ed to the recipient 
the remission of sins. 

But the following passage is the one which bears 
most directly upon the sacrificial part of the Eucharist : 
it occurs in the treatise on Prayer to which we have 
already referred: ‘Touching® the days of station, most 
‘think that they must not be present at the sacri- 
‘ficial prayers, (sacrificiorum orationibus,)’ because if 
they were, the fast would be dissolved by receiving the 
Lord’s Body. He admits the correctness of the argu- 
ment, and suggests another way of avoiding the diffi- 
culty. ‘Will not, he argues, ‘your fast be more solemn 
‘if you have withal stood at God’s altar? When.the 
‘Lord’s Body has been received and reserved, each point 
‘is secured, both the participation of the sacrifice and 
‘the discharge of the duty.’ There is nothing here to 
determine what it is ‘which is offered in sacrifice, 
whether it is the Eucharistic elements, or whether 


1 Cf. de Pat. c. xii. ‘Nemo con-  ‘prius reconciliando fratri reversus 
‘vulsus animam in fratrem suum ‘ad patientiam fuerit.’ 
‘munus apud altare perficiet, nisi . ? De Orat. c. xix, 


and particu- 
larly as the 

Eucharistic 
offering. 
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itis the Body and Blood of Christ; one kind of sacri- 
fice only seems excluded, and that an immaterial one, 
inasmuch as the eating of the consecrated elements is 
spoken of as the ‘ participatio sacrificii” To say’ that in 
a private communion such as the one here suggested, 
the communicant would naturally make an oblation 
both of himself and of the Body of the Lord is, as far as 
any evidence can be gathered from Tertullian, to assume 
the whole subject of controversy. There can be no 
doubt that he is alluding to the Eucharist under the 
term ‘oblation, when, speaking of the blessedness of 
those who marry in the Lord, he says: ‘Whence’ are 
‘we to find words enough fully to tell the happiness of 
‘that marriage which the Church cements, and the 
‘oblation confirms, and the benediction signs and seals?’ 
A little further on he says of such an union, ‘Alms are 
‘given without unpleasantness ; sacrifices attended with- 
‘out scruple; daily diligence discharged without impedi- 
‘ment.’ Sacrifices here are not alms, they may be only 
prayers and praises; the expression is a general one. 
It is so in another passage, where he is speaking of the 
retired life which women lead, and of the opportunity - 
thus offered for good works ; they enjoy absence from 
temples, shows, heathen festivals: ‘either* some weak 
‘one among the brethren is visited, or a sacrifice is — 
‘offered, or the word of God is ministered.’ ‘ 
A passage in the ‘de Prescr. Her.’ proves that the 
bread of the Eucharist was an oblation. He speaks* of 
the devil as imitating the Christian mysteries and ‘cele- 
‘brating the oblation of bread.’ Be it at the same time 


1 As Dollinger does: Hisfolytus  ‘bige den Leib des Herrn...Gott als 
uw. Kallistus, Regensburg 1853, p. ‘ Opfer darbrachte.’ 


350, ‘eine solche hausliche Privat- a Ad Ux. 13. 8. 
* Communion war natiirlich jedesmal 3 De cultu fem. UW. 11. 
‘mit einem erneuerten Akte der Ob- # De prescr. her. c. xl. 


‘lation verbunden, indem der Gliau- 
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observed that the passage cannot be held to prove that 
bread only was the matter of oblation. 

The only passages which are now left for our con- 
sideration are those which speak of offerings for the 
dead. 

They are as follows : dissuading from second and sub- Tora 

sequent marriages, Tertullian argues thus: You cannot /y ile ; 
hate your first wife, ‘for’ whose spirit you make request, 
‘for whom you offer yearly oblations.” ‘Will you com- 
‘mend two wives to God by the ministry of a priest 
‘ordained on the score of monogamy, and will your sacri- 
fice ascend with unabashed front ? 

In another” place he speaks of a widow as ‘praying 
‘for the soul’ of her deceased husband, asking for him 
refreshment and a part in the first resurrection, and 
‘offering’ on the anniversary of his falling asleep. 

And in a third passage ‘As’ often as the anniversary 


- comes round we make offerings for the dead as birth- 


‘day honours.’ 

The context of this passage is important, as a proof 
that the custom, though mentioned first by Tertullian, 
was by no means: practised first in his day. He 1s ax ancient 
arguing that custom handed down by tradition is suffh- Mea 
cient to justify an ancient practice. He refers to certain 
ancient practices, e.g. communion in the morning, trine 
immersion at baptism, not fasting on the Lord’s Day, 
standing to pray on Sundays, and during the interval 
between Easter and Pentecost, the use of the sign of the 
cross, amongst these, ‘oblations for the dead,’,in the 
words which we have quoted. Now, although the tract 
‘de Corona Mil.’ was not written till after his lapse into 
Montanism, i.e. somewhere about the beginning of the 


= te Cast. C- xi. _ 2 De Monog. & X 
8 De Cor. Mil. ¢. iii. 
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third century, yet Tertullian’s well-known adherence to 
primitive tradition justifies us in concluding that he 
thought oblations for the dead to have been one of 
those traditions which had been handed down from the 
beginning ; and this could not well have been the case 
unless the custom had been in general use in the North- 
African Church some time before the close of the 
second century. 

As the last of the three passages quoted determines 
approximately a date later than which the custom of 


— eS, 


making oblations for the dead cannot have arisen, so the ~ 
first two determine the objects for which that oblation | 


its object = Was made. It was for the spirit or the soul of the de- 


cas toobtaint 


for the souls Narted, to obtain for them a season of refreshment, a 


of the de- 


pee participation in the first resurrection. ‘The service must 

freshment. Nave been in part a thanksgiving service, because of a 
happy death; but this is not the point which is specially 
brought forward in the places where Tertullian alludes 
to it; its distinguishing feature is one of intercession— 
intercession effected by a certain offering. 

No one acquainted with even the rudiments of 
Christianity can suppose the offering to be other than 
that of the ‘merits of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The 
question to be decided is: Was the oblation a mere 
mental act, or was it effected by means of certain out- 
ward symbols? Was it connected with the celebration 

Thisofering of the Eucharist, or was it not? Church historians are, I 


Sor the dead 
wascon- think, unanimous in recognizing here a reference to an 
9 oD oD 


the Be actual celebration of the Holy Communion. Ancient 
altar-tombs discovered in the catacombs point to the 
well-known custom of such celebration taking place at 
the graves of the Martyrs. There is then no reason to 
doubt that Tertullian is speaking of the merits of Christ 


being made effectual by means of the oblation of bread 
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and wine’; the oblation then consisted not of mere bread 
and wine, not merely of bread and wine offered as first- 
fruits of the Creation in token of thanksgiving, but of 
the Body and Blood of Christ offered, in a spiritual and 
heavenly manner doubtless, but really and effectually, by 
means of the bread and the wine of the Holy Eucharist. 
Tertullian’s language is perhaps not sufficiently exact 
to warrant us in asserting that he contemplates the obla- 
tion of Christ’s Body and Blood as identical in time 
with a liturgical oblation of the consecrated elements, 
thoughit is not by any means incompatible with this view; 
still less does he regard the Eucharistic Sacrifice as in 
any sense a reiteration of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The 
sacrificial action is extended over the whole of the ser- 
vice; it is taken part in by the people as well as by the 
priest ; to ‘offer’ is an expression which is used of both and the lan- 


guage used 


alike. Justin Martyr and Irenzus have spoken of the concerning it 


shews that 


‘Eucharist as a commemorative Sacrifice—as a Sacrifice te £x- 


charist was 


of thanksgiving. Tertullian is the first who speaks of it peeve 
as a Sacrifice offered to obtain something, in short asa oi. sacri- 
propitiatory sacrifice. In thus speaking of it he connects 
it with prayer for the dead, which was no new custom. 
The views held in his day about the condition of the 
departed, which rendered intercessory prayer of avail for 
them, were no new views. The practice of celebrating 
the Eucharist on the ‘ natalitia’ of the saints was no new 
practice. Then to regard the offering of the Eucharist 
as a propitiatory offering for the departed can hardly have 
been a novelty; and if it was a propitiatory offering for 
those who were asleep in Christ, then surely it was so 
too for the living. 
It cannot, I think, be said that this teaching was ig 
1 Hofling admits this (p. 208), and =‘ Wesen und die Substanz des christ- 


yet soon afterwards (p. 220) he ‘lichen Opfers in nichts Anderem 
writes: ‘Unser Kirchenvater..,das . ‘als in dem Gebete suchte.’ 
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charistno brought into prominence before the age of Tertullian: 
thoughit but this is a very different thing from saying that the 
comes into A . > - “ e. 

Brominence doctrine had its rise in his day: a river does not always 
‘Aint rise where it first comes to light. 

I ask, whence can his view of the Eucharistic service 
being a propitiation have been derived but from Apostolic 
tradition? He has been charged’ with having-no clear 
views of expiation or of the Sacrifice of the Cross. His 
propitiatory view of the Eucharist then cannot be due 
to a transference to the Eucharistic altar of views which 
should have been confined to the Altar of the Cross. 
His system may be ‘narrow and realistic; but even in 
the works written before his lapse into Montanism he 
shews no lack of spirituality. Granting that the spirit of 
the age was tending to materialism, Tertullian was hardly 
the man to fall in with it. The bent of his mind as well 
as his express words forbid our thinking that the view of 
the Eucharist, to the existence of which he has been 
witness, was in any measure due to his influence. 

impossibility He found it in existence at Rome and at Carthage 
vies during the last quarter of the second century. How 
£4 long previously it had existed there we have no certain 


means of ascertaining. 


S. Hirrory- § THE feature in the life of S. Hippolytus which has» 


TUS 5 e . 
f#.a.v. been brought into greatest prominence by recent dis- 
199—230. . ° : . she : j 

Though his COVEFIeS is his vigorous opposition to Zephyrinus and 


position in 


Church his, Callixtus, Bishops of Rome; what his own office was has — 
z J zt . ° . . . 
clharly not yet been satisfactorily determined. It is easier for 
known, x ' swans oe 

us to trace the influence exercised by his life and writings, © 


than to define his exact position amongst the ecclesi-— 


1 De Pressensé, III. p. 498, &c. 


’ 
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astics of his day; either he was bishop of the suburbi- 
carian see of Portus, or schismatical bishop of a congre- 
gation in Rome. Bunsen and Wordsworth hold the 
former view; Déollinger, Ritschl and Schaff the latter; 
but whether he was a schismatic or not matters little to 
our purpose: he certainly was not aheretic. In the pre- 
face to the Philosophumena he claims to be heard as a 
successor of the Apostles’, and as having received, like 
other Bishops, the grace of teaching no less than of high- 
priesthood ; himself had been a listener of S. Irenzus at 
Lyons; and as we find him the defender of Catholic 
truth against the Noetian heresy, so we accept the inci- 7 w7itings 


prove him a 


dental testimony which his writings afford as to the eender o/ 
Zé CALHOLIC 


teaching of the Church on the doctrine of Sacrifice, eis. 


In his commentary on Daniel he explains that when 4 assase 
Srom his 


Antichrist is come, ‘announcing® desolation to the @”metuy 


on Danie. 


‘world...the meat-offering and drink-offering will be 


‘taken away” which are now offered to God in every 


‘place by the nations’ This is but another way of 
saying, as S. Irenzus had done before him, that the 


Eucharist was the ‘new oblation of the new Covenant ;’ 


that it occupied an analogous place in Christian worship 
to what sacrifice did in the Jewish; that the things 
offered to God were the elements of bread and wine. 
There is another passage quoted by Dollinger* from wo suficient 


a fragment of S. Hippolytus’ commentaries on Proverbs. tiintine 
e ° . . . th zt tS = 
The fragment is published by Fabricius’, and contains a cane pinks: 
- : linger 
commentary on the Ist five verses of Prov.ix. It is headed: from the 
‘ 1 a ¢ ’ , ¢ , 5 \ } < , Commen- 
TOU arylou Immonvtou vata Pawns eis TO ° Lodia @K000- taries on the 
FOVEKOS is 
suri ‘ 
1 Origen, ed. De la Rue, Tom. 1. linger (note 22) as ‘dpOjcera Avola 
‘6 24 e 
p- 876. kal o7rovd7:’ I have translated from 
2 Referred to by Déllinger, HZ. this. Cf, Joel ii. 14 (LXX.). 
u. Kallistus, p. 345. 4 OA. cit. p. 344, note 18. 
3 The original (which I have not 5 Tom. I. p, 282. 
been able to see), is given hy Dél- 
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‘unoev éauty oixov. Now Ritschl* contends that the super- 
scription ascribing the authorship to Hippolytus extends 
only to that part of the fragment which forms a com- 
mentary on the Ist verse’, or rather on the Ist clause 
of the Ist verse. He is led to this view by three pe 
in the fragment itself: 

(1) The mention of the seven orders in the Chi 
including tepapyas and doxnrai. 

(2) The occurrence of the sentence ‘6 cwrnp éyevviOn 
‘cE avtTns acuvyyvTws Beds Kat avOpwios’ to express the 
union of the two Natures in the Person of Christ. 

(3) The assertion that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are sacrificed in the Eucharist. 

From the nature of our enquiry we cannot entertain 
the last of the three reasons; it would be to base our 
arguments upon a foregone conclusion. On the first we 
would observe: 

(z) In the preface to the Philosophumena he asserts 
the existence of an apyepareia in the Church. 

(0) It has not been proved*® that there were not 
aoxnrtai in the Church at this period. Bingham‘ says, 
‘Asceticks there were alwaysin the Church, and Neander® 
tells us that adoxnrys ‘was a current word among pagans 
‘and Christians in this period (i.e. the age of Tertullian) 
‘to denote a peculiarly rigid moral discipline.’ 

The second of the alleged reasons alone remains. 
The fragment we are told cannot be from S. Hippolytus, 
because® it contains an expression to which contro- 


1 p. 563, note. 
2 i.e. down to the words vadv 
yotv [owuarixas] (which Ritschl 
omits) mepiGépevos. 

If the fragment is to be disinte- 
grated, the best place for a break 
would surely be after the quotation 


from Isaiah, where the next sen- 


tence begins: ‘”A)Xore kal Aéyouow.’ 

3 Certainly Ritschl has not proved 
it: his information about the rise 
and progress of asceticism is very 

meagre. 

* VII. 1.4. 

5 Clark’s ed. Vol. 1. p. 374, note. 

-6 This I take to be the point of 


S. Hippotytus.] OB7AIN THEREBY THE 


versies of a later age only could have given rise. If 
this reason were satisfactorily established it would of 
course be decisive. But are we sufficiently acquainted 
with the works of S. Hippolytus to ground an argument 
upon the occurrence of a single word’? Or has it been 
proved that no Father ever uses expressions which com- 
bat heresy by anticipation? But it is time to lay the 
passage before the reader: it is as follows. 

**« She hath furnished her‘table ;’ that denotes the 
‘promised knowledge of the Holy Trinity, and His 
‘precious and undefiled body and blood, which day by 
‘day are celebrated (é€miteXovvtat) on the mystical and 
‘divine table, and are sacrificed as a memorial of that 
‘ever-memorable and first table of the mystical divine 
‘supper.’ | 

If this passage be genuine, we find in S. Hippolytus 
a view of the Eucharistic Sacrifice clearly expressed 
‘which is but implied by previous writers. 

The Body and Blood of Christ are offered as a me- 
morial-sacrifice, and that in a mystical way—a way 
beyond human comprehension, even as they were offered 
at the Last Supper. We must not argue that. because 
the table is a mystical one, therefore it is imaginary, and 
the sacrifice imaginary too—for ‘mystical’ is applied to 
the Institution as well as to the daily celebration of the 
Eucharist. | 

Besides this clear language on the Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, Hippolytus is no less clear on the fact that by 
partaking of the Eucharist we obtain remission of sins”. 
His age seems to have been an age of transition. The 


p) 


Ritschl’s observation: though he  bookof the Philosoph. See Words- 
merely mentions the fact of the ex- worth, St Aippolytus and the Church 
pression occurring as giving ris¢to of Rome in the earlier part of the 
suspicion. third century. Lond. 1853, p. 278. 

1 povoovcia occurs in the roth 2 See passage quoted below, p.6z. 


6t 


According 

to this pas- 
sage the Lut- 
charist ts a 
sacrifice 
mystical, 
and com- 
memorative: 
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Sacrifice of the Cross was coming more into prominence. 


With it was necessarily connected the Holy Eucharist, 
because with the Eucharist was inseparably connected 


the remission of sins. This is put more plainly by 
Irenzus* than by any of his predecessors. We find it. 


no less plainly in the fragment before us, where, com- 


menting upon the words ‘Come eat of my bread and 
‘drink of my wine which I have mingled, the writer. 
and a@sacri- explains the bread and the wine to be ‘ His divine Flesh 


Jjice to be 


bartaken f “and His precious Blood, which are eaten and drunk for’ 


Sor rents- 


ston of sins. < the remission of sins.’ 
The teaching of S. Hippolytus seems to be this, that 
the Eucharist is a commemorative sacrifice, and that by 
partaking of this sacrifice we obtain remission of sins, 


S.Ciement § THE opinions entertained by Clement of Alexandria 


or ALEXAN- 


pata on. Gentile and Jewish sacrifices ought to stand at the 
165-220. head of any investigation as to his views of sacrifice in 


His opini ere . . . 
ws er seneral, and of the Christian Sacrifice in particular. 
(1) Gentile, Of the origin of Gentile sacrifices he expresses him- 


self thus: ‘1 believe sacrifices were invented by men to 
‘be a pretext for eating flesh.’ 

poet Of the relation of Jewish sacrifices to the Christian 
dispensation thus: ‘The® sacrifices of the Law express 
‘figuratively the piety* which we practise.’ 

Necessary If after this we find in the writings of Clement the 


consequences 


of such pecu- Slightest indication of a sacrifice, other than a purely 


liartties of 


opinion. mental one, in Christian worship, we shall feel sure that 
it is to be traced, not to the bent of his own mind, but 


1 See the quotation on p. 46. * Apparently he means that they 

2 Strom. vii. 6. 32 (Vol. 111, p. signify the cleansing of the irrational 
248, ed. Dindorf. The pages are part of man’s nature: see the con- 
Dindorf’s pages). text. 

> Ib. 


ee 
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to that ‘true’ tradition of the blessed doctrine of the 
‘holy apostles,’ in which he was instructed by Pantzenus. 
We shall be prepared for anything short of an absolute 
contradiction of what we have seen was held by his con- 
temporaries and his predecessors. We shall recognize that 
when he speaks their language he speaks the language 
of the Church’s teaching ; when he differs from them he 
speaks his own. | 
Another quotation will illustrate the incidental way s2zustrations 


of the inct- 


in which he speaks of acknowledged Church customs dental way 


zn which he 


and organization. He is maintaining’, in opposition to speaks of the 
the Greek Philosophers, that the true Gnostic is a wor- organiza- 
shipper of God, and not an Atheist. ‘His service of God (1) of the 
“is the soul’s continued study, and occupation bestowed ea. 
‘on the Deity in ceaseless love’ He thus explains the 
service bestowed on men as of two kinds: one whose aim 
is improvement, and the other ministerial. Medicine 
-and philosophy are instances of the former; the obedi- 
ence of children to parents and of subordinates to their, 
superiors of the latter: ‘Similarly in the Church, the 
‘presbyters attend to the part which has improvement 
‘for its object, and the deacons to the ministerial part, 

The Church constitution is assumed; and when it serves 
to illustrate an argument he brings it in, not otherwise. 
As in this passage it is assumed that his readers were GY of thai 
acquainted with the orders of ministers in the Church, 
so in a very beautiful passage from the tract, ‘ De divite 
servando’,’ there can be little doubt that he assumes his 
readers are conversant with the liturgical service of the 
Church. ‘Hear the Saviour saying: I regenerated thee, 
‘freed thee, healed thee; I will shew thee the face of 


- 1 See Bp. Kaye on Clem. Alex. 3 De Div. Serv..c. xxiii. (Vol. IM. 
113. ; P- 401). 
prereen Vile ty 3 (VOLT, p.252).: 2.4 iz 
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‘God thy good Father; I will lead thee to the enjoy- 
‘ment of unutterable and indescribable goods, which 
‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, &c.’, into which the 
‘angels desire to look? and to see what good things God 
‘hath prepared for His saints and for His children who 
‘love Him...I thy nourisher give Myself to thee as bread, 
‘which whosoever tasteth hath no longer experience of 
‘death; and daily I give thee the drink of immortality.’... 
I do not purpose to argue that because there occur here 
quotations from Scripture which occur in two Liturgies 


that therefore the passage refers to the Eucharist; but I 


argue that the ‘bread’ which delivers from death, the 
‘drink of immortality, are expressions which point to 
the Eucharist, that the mention of it here would fit in 
admirably with the mention of Baptism at the beginning 
of the passage, and that the occurrence of two citations 
from Scripture which are known to have been in use in 
connection with liturgical worship affords a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of their being quoted not. from 
Scripture, but from a Liturgy in use at that time’®, 
But whether this inference be correct or not, the 
evidence is so slight that no argument can be based 
upon the use of a Liturgy by S. Clement; only the 


occurrence of this passage and of the one mentioned in 


the note is interesting, as it illustrates the covert way in 


1 Liturgy of S. Fas., p. 61. 

2 Liturgy of S. Mark, p. 25. 

3 See Appendix to F. M. Neale’s 
Essays on Liturgiology and Church 
History, by the Rey. Gerard Moultrie, 
London, 1863, from whose work this 
idea is borrowed: but this passage 
(Ispeak from memory) is not amongst 
those referred to by him. 

There is another passage in 
Strom. iv. 6. 33 (Vol. Il. -p. 334), 
which confirms this opinion: speak- 
ing of the true Treasure, he says: 


ovrés €ore TH dvTe ‘ Baddadvriov pi} 
‘ radaovpevor,’ epddioy fwhs avdlov, 
‘@noavpos dvéxevrros év ovpavd.’ 
Now in the Liturgies of S. Mark 
(p. 29 last line) and S. Basil (p. 169) 
the Lord’s Body is spoken of as 
“épddiov fwHs aiwviov’: the resem- 
blance is striking enough to suggest 
that he is quoting from memory, and 
this is rendered further probable by 
the words in question occurring be- 


4 


tween two quotations from Scrip- 


ture. 
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which S. Clement alludes to both Sacraments, and shews 
that he ‘not only needs very careful and delicate hand- 
ling, but possibly that a further knowledge of the 
customs of the Church which prevailed in his day is 
absolutely necessary, before we can pretend to define 
what was the view which he held about the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

We will now SN Fa ise passages in which He He speaks of 
speaks openly and directly of the Eucharist. In one chavisz 
place’ he refers to the action of Melchizedek as typical of Secrannena 
the Eucharist. ‘He gave bread and wine,’ S. Clement 
says, ‘sanctified food as a type of the Eucharist. Here, 
it will be seen, the reference is to its sacramental and not 
-to its sacrificial character’. 

_ The only place where sacrificial language is expli- (asa 
Sacrifice. 

citly applied to the Eucharist is in Strom. I. 19%, where 

he is arguing against heretics who, contrary to the 

’ Church’s rule, made use of bread and water for the 

oblation. 

Of other sacrifices he speaks thus: prayers, praises, 5. Cément 
purity, virtue are not merely for selfish purposes, they fi of 
are sacrifices to be offered to God: as to the perfect ESE and 
gnostic, ‘his whole life is a holy festival*’ His sacrifices ute 
are ‘prayers, and praises, and readings in the Scripture 
‘before meals, and psalms and hymns during meals and 
‘before bed, and prayers also again during the night’ 

‘The sacrifice which is acceptable to God is unswerving 
‘abstraction from the body and its passions” 


1 Strom. iv. 28. 161 (Vol.) Il. p. 


IO). 
2 Such at least appears to be the 
drift of the passage: but it is by no 
means certain that a sacrifice is not 
implied in ‘iyyacuévyy tpopny:’ cf. 
Strom. iv. 17. 107 (Vol. II. p. 379)s 
‘rov KUp. "Ino. Néyw Tov...émigkoToy 


D.N. E, 


‘ris Kkapdtas ev" ov TOalwa vrep 
Sy LOv nyedo dn.’ 

% Strom. i. 19. 96 (Vol. II. p. 79)- 

4 Strom. vii. 7. 49 (Vol. IL. Ps 
294). 

W Strom. Vv. 11. 67 (Vol. In 7p, 
52). | 
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On Chris- 
tian sacri= 
Jices in gine- 
rad, 


LIFE OFFERED CONTINUALLY [S. CLEM. 


And again. ‘ Mildness’, I think’—observe he is only 
expressing his own opinion—‘and love of men, and 
‘eminent piety, are the rule of gnostic assimilation. I 
‘affirm that these virtues “are a sacrifice acceptable in 
‘“ the sight of God,” Scripture alleging that the “humble 
‘“heart with right knowledge is the holocaust of God.” 
‘For this reason we rightly do not sacrifice to God, who 
‘needing nothing supplies men with all things; but 
‘we glorify Him who gave Himself in sacrifice (tov 
‘(epevOévta) for us, by sacrificing (‘epevovres) ourselves,’ 
so as to be like Him without wants and without passions, 
‘For it is only our salvation that gives pleasure to God. 
‘We do not therefore, and with reason too, offer sacrifice 
‘to Him who is not overcome by pleasures, inasmuch as 
‘the fumes of the smoke stop far beneath, and do not 
‘even reach the thickest clouds; but those they reach 
‘are far from them. The Deity then is not in want of 
‘aught, nor does He love pleasure or gain or money, 
‘seeing that He is full and ministers supplies to 
‘everything that has received being and that has wants. 
‘And neither by sacrifices nor offerings, nor, on the other 
‘hand, by glory and honour is the Deity won over: nor 
‘is He influenced by any such things: but He appears 
‘only to excellent and good men, who will never betray 
‘justice for threatened fear, by the promise of consider- 
‘able gifts.” ‘If’, by nature needing nothing, God de- 
‘lights to be honoured, it is not without reason that. we 
‘honour God by prayer; and this, the best and holiest 
‘sacrifice with righteousness we bring’, presenting it as 
‘an offering to the most righteous Word....The altar 
‘then that is with us here, the terrestrial one, is the con- 
‘eregation of those who devote themselves to prayers, 


1 Strom, viii. 3. 13, 14 (Vol. II. 2 Strom. vii. 6. 31 (Vol. Il. p. 27)-- 
p- 261). 3 dvaméuromer. . 


ALEX. ] BY THE TRUE GNOSTIC. 


‘having as it were one common voice and one mind.’ 
‘The’ sacrifice of the Church is the word breathing as 
‘incense from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole 
‘mind being at the same time unveiled to God....Will 
‘they not believe us then when they say that the righteous 
‘soul is the truly sacred altar, and that incense arising 
‘from it is holy prayer ?...We* ought to offer to God 
‘sacrifice not costly but such as He loves; and that 
“compounded incense which is mentioned in the Law, is 
‘that which consists of many tongues and voices in 
‘ prayer, or rather, of different nations and natures, which 
‘is prepared by grace according to His dispensations, so 
‘as to lead to the “unity of the faith,’ and which is 
‘brought together in praises, with the mind pure, with 
‘the manner of life just and upright.’ To say that our 
author could not have written these passages, if he had 
believed in the existence of any other sacrifice in the 


Church than a purely mental one, and had known of no 


altar but a metaphorical one, is to assume either that he 
must have been so narrow-minded as only to be able to 
take in one aspect of sacrifice, or so destitute of imagina- 
tion and so carnal in his conceptions, that had there been 
in the Church an altar and a sacrifice, he could hence- 
forth never have spiritualized the teaching which they 
embodied ; but no one who has even a superficial ac- 
quaintance with Clement of Alexandriawill venture to say 
that he lacks either imagination or spirituality ; there is 
no one who has aimed at a deeper acquaintance with his 
writings, but must feel that it would take years of study to 
get down to many of the thoughts which underlie them. 
It has been said that Clement’s aim was ‘to® excite 
‘rather than to teach:’ it may be said too that the 


4 Strom. vii. 6. 32. 3 Neander’s Church History, Vol. 
2 Strom, vii. 0. 34. II. p. 487. Clark’s edition. 
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with belief 
zn a Sacri- 
ce in the 
Eucharist. 


S. Clement’s 
work seems 

to have been 
to enlighten 


68 SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICES, [S. CLem. 


men's views position which he occupied made such an aim the only 
Heath one which, in most cases, he could hope to attain. With 
some subjects this would be the case more than with 
others ; and, excepting only the mysteries of the Blessed 
Trinity, with none would it be more so than with the 
doctrine of sacrifice. The whole notion of sacrifice was 
so degraded in the minds both of Gentiles and Jews that 
a discreet teacher felt it was safer not to enlarge upon 
it: his work was to elevate and purify men’s views of 
God and of His relations to man: to demolish the super- 
structure of the old sacrificial system, and to leave the 
nothimself New and truer system to be developed gradually by the 


to bea 


Zgreler of | cood Spirit of God in the minds of thinking men: to 

doctrine. _ impress at all costs upon mankind the superlative value 
of the sacrifice of a pure heart and a holy life: to prepare 
the field for the reception of the good seed of Catholic 
truth: and if the man who was entrusted with this work 
thought that it was the only work to be done by the 
Church, what does it prove, but that his heart was indeed 
in his work? If he thought that to develop this particular 
truth in a man’s heart was to make him a true gnostic, it 
is surely but a poor recognition of his work, and a very 
imperfect view of the various agencies by which the 
Divine ‘ Pedagogue’ leads men to the full perception of 
truth, to quote him as deprecating any other sacrifice 
than a purely mental or metaphorical one: nay more, 
we claim to have shewn that it is contrary to the Church 
theory which is assumed in his writings. 

S. Clhments.Weconclude our quotations from Clement of Alex- 

“anes andria by laying before the reader an extract from his 


of the Para- 
is Exposition’ of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. He gives 


Prodigal 
Son, 


A 


1 Quoted by Pusey in his work Chrysocephalus in his Catena on 


on the Real Presence, p. 329. It S. Luke, Vol. IV: p. 503 and seqq, 
is a fragment preserved by Macarius tig Hinds 
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a spiritual interpretation to the robe, the ring, and the 
shoes, which were brought forth for the prodigal on his 
return: likewise to the slaying of the fatted calf: ‘That 
‘rich and fat and abundant and all-sufficing food and 
‘delight of the blessed is the fatted calf which is slain, 
‘who again is also called a lamb;...not little is that 
‘Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world, 
‘who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, the sacrifice full 
‘of marrow, of which, according to the sacred law, all the 
‘fat was the Lord’s,...so well nourished and exceedingly 
‘enlarged as to suffice for all things, and be distributed 
‘and fill those who eat Him and are satiated with Him; 
‘who is both Bread and Flesh, and giveth Himself, being 
‘both, to us to eat. To the sons then who approach, the 
‘Father giveth the calf and slayeth it, and it is eaten; 
‘but those who approach not He chaseth away and dis- 
‘inheriteth,’ 

Here we have two things, the Sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God and the Eucharist brought into juxta-position; or 
rather, more than this, we have the two realities inter- 
penetrating one another in such a way that_a careful 
reader can hardly fail to establish a connexion between. 


the two. 
It is by no means easy to say exactly what is and most casity 


° 4 ° ° ie a understood 

what is not implied in the passage; but it is perfectly by supposing 
. ° A . * : that h e 
reconcileable with a sacrificial view of the Eucharist, and garded the 
Lucharist 


it is best accounted for by supposing the writer to have asa sacri. 
held such a view. | Jive. 
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MREANING 


ORIGEN’S OPINIONS, ALWAYS [ORIGEN. 


IT may be said that extension was the leading idea 
of Origen’s mind’: and this was at times so exaggerated 
that a definite idea of time is lost altogether: it is thus 
with his conception of the generation of the Word’: 
it is thus with the Divine life in the soul, ‘the just 
‘man not being born of God at once, by virtue of 
‘the divine life imparted to him, but being ever born 
‘anew of God*.’ This idea of extension naturally led on 
from extending the time during which the effects of Re- 
demption take place, to extending the sphere in which 
they act, thus leading onwards to the final restoration of 
all things: whatever is a reality must have been eternally 
in existence; because it is real it is not subject to the 
conditions of time: thus David was cleansed by the Bap- 
tismal washing’, and in eating the shew-bread he received 
the Eucharist®*. Ennobling as is the train of thought 
which this idea of timelessness occasionally suggests, it 
does not lead to perspicuity of language, because it does 
not originate in strict clearness of thought. 

Add to this his well-known principles of Scripture 
interpretation, his view that everything mystical is con- 
sequently eternal’, that things unseen are more real than’ 
things seen’, the fact that his Homilies were not written 
at his dictation but taken down by short-hand writers, 
that for the greater part they have been preserved to us, 


1 See Bunsen, /ippolytus and his 
Age. 
2 See Neander, Vol. II. p. 345. 

des 4 

4 On Ps. 1. (Tom. I1. p. 724). 

5 Hom. ix. in Ez. § 5 (Tom. It. 
Py BOE) ieee 

6 Hom. xiii. in Lev. § § (Tom. 
II. p. 257, ed. de la Rue), on Lev. 
xxiv. 9, ‘ This shall be an ordinance 
‘for ever. ‘ ‘* Legitimum zeternale 


‘“ hoc erit.” Legitimum namque et 
‘seternum est omne quod mysticum 
‘est. Nam preesentia heec et passim 
‘visibilia temporalia sunt et finem 
‘cito accipiunt. ‘‘ Preeterit enim 
‘“habitus hujus mundi.”’ 

7 See 7 Mati. Comm. Ser. § 56 
(Tom. II. p. 899): ‘itis in the King- 
‘dom of God that we shall eat the 
‘true food and drink the true drink, 
‘and enjoy the most true life.’ 


ORIGEN.] DIFFICULT TO ASCERTAIN. 7? 


not in the original Greek, but in the confessedly inaccu- 
rate translation of Ruffinus’, and the reader will perceive 
that to estimate aright our author's opinions on the con- 
fessedly mysterious subject of the Eucharist is no. easy 
task. 


: 


Our discussions on Origen will arrange themselves 
most conveniently as follows: 


Firstly: Passages which speak of the Liturgy con- 
stantly celebrated at the heavenly altar. 

Secondly : Passages which speak of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. 

Thirdly: Passages which speak of sacrifice purely 
spiritual. ; 

Fourthly : Covert allusions to the Eucharist. 

Fifthly : Direct expositions of Eucharistic doctrine. 

Sirthly: Passages apparently contradictory. 

Seventhly: Reasons for accepting Origen as a faithful 
exponent of Eucharistic doctrine taught in his age. 


SE 


No review of his doctrine of Sacrifice is complete 7%e Liturgy 


constantly 


which does not embrace his conception of the Liturgy «rated at 
SO? the heavenly 


which is perpetually celebrated at the high altar of hea- ear. 
ven: it may be doubted whether this was the outcome 
of his own peculiar views, or whether it was not rather a 
fragment of Apostolic tradition of which he was the first 
‘to grasp—though at the same time to exaggerate—the 


1 The emendations of Ruffinus expressed: now it does not appear 
being intended to bring the opinions — that his opinions on the Eucharist 
of Origen somewhat into harmony were ever held to be unorthodox, so 
with what was then held to be ortho- _ there is the less reason to suppose 
dox, they would necessarily only be that his treatment of it has been 
applied to those parts of his works tampered with. 
in which unorthodox opinions-were - | mow 
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This idea 
lies at the 
root of much 
of Origen’s 
teaching. 


Origen on 
JEU, 2, As Be 


’ 
FHE- SACRIFICE: OF “CHRIST. [ORIGEN. 


truth. Be this as it may, it was a mystical worship, a 
worship indefinitely extended, an archetypal mystery 
which was essentially real: we place it first, not because 
it is what first catches the eye in a cursory examination 
of the writings of the great Alexandrian teacher, but 
because we believe it to be’of primary importance, and 
of such a nature as to modify materially our estimate of 
his teaching: it is not an alluvial deposit, but primzeval 
ereymite. .ht!..t | | 

Commenting on Lev. i. 4, 5’, he speaks of the sprink- 
ling the blood on the altar: he observes that only a little 
before (ver. 3) the blood was to be offered at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation: so the blood is to be 
offered in two places, on the altar, and at the door of the 
tabernacle: thus ‘Jesus shed His blood not only in Jeru- 
‘salem, where was the altar and its base and the taber- 
‘nacle of the congregation, but also on that altar which 
“is abcve in the heavens, where is the church of the first- . 
‘born: that altar He has sprinkled with blood ; for, as 
‘the Apostle saith’: “He hath reconciled by the blood 
‘“ of His Cross all things unto Himself, whether they be 
‘“things in.earth or things in heaven.” Rightly, there- 
‘fore, does he name, in the second place, the altar which 
‘is at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, be- 
‘cause Jesus was offered as a victim not only for things 
‘on earth, but also for things in heaven, and here upon 
‘earth He poured out for men the very substance of His 
‘blood, but in the heavenly place by the ministry of 
“priests (if there be any there) He immolated the life- 


1 Hom. i, in Lev. § 3 (Tom. 1. Quartal Schrift for 1864. It will 
p- 186). I wish to express my obli- be seen that I do not endorse all 
gation once for all throughout this _ his interpretations, but I have found 
section (pp. 71-76) to an article by in his article a key which I haye 
Ferd. Probst, entitled Origenes tiber sought in vain elsewhere, 
die Lucharistie, ww the Tiibingen * Col. i. 20, 
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‘siving energy of His body as a spiritual sacrifice.’ Eee 
Shortly afterwards he says plainly that he understands a ered to re- 


deen both 


double sacrifice to redeem both heaven and earth. The a OE, 
one redemption was effected by shedding the ‘very sub- 
‘stance of His blood,’ the other by immolating the ‘life- @) Te man- 

se _, ner of the 
‘giving energy of His body.’ It is to mistake the mind earthy, 
of Origen altogether either to apply the ‘blood of Christ’ 
immediately to the Holy Eucharist, or to argue against 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, because he asserts the 
very substance of His blood to have been shed on earth 
—still the difference of expression between the two sa- 
crifices is noticeable. The inference which naturally fol- 
lows seems to be this: that as the living energy of a @ fhe mare 
man’s being is a deeper thing altogether than the blood teaser 
which flows in his veins, so the sacrifice of Jesus in hea- a 
ven is a more true, a more real one, than His sacrifice 
on earth: the former is a spiritual’ one, therefore it is 
altogether of a higher order. | 

But there is another point to be noticed in the pas- 

sage: not only the heavenly sacrifice is defined, but the 
manner of it. is suggested: it is ‘by the ministry of 
‘priests. Probst’s remarks on this deserve to be quoted’: 
‘We ask how came Origen to adopt the theory that o,igen's 
‘Jesus offers Himself in heaven by the ministration of 89/0" 
‘the priests, if there were not a fact in the Church to 73740 
‘point him to it? It could not be the Old Testament, “nro” 
‘for Jesus Himself is the High-Priest, and His Sacrifice $7042 
‘is necessarily a priestly one. Still less could he be led ae 
‘to the proposition by the action of Annas and Caiaphas sony on 
‘at the Crucifixion, However one may examine the “”™ 
‘Gospels on all sides, the conception of Origen lies far 


‘removed from them. The origin of the assertion that 


1 Not therefore ‘subjective,’ but ‘ ally-objective.’ 
what might be described as ‘spiritue _* Zid. Quar, Schrift, 1864, p. 512. 
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heaven. 


Origen on * 
fTeb, Vit, 27. 


AT THE HEAVENLY ALTAR _  TORIGEN. 


‘Jesus sacrifices Himself “ministrantibus sacerdotibus,” 
‘must consequently lie elsewhere: and if it lies not in 
‘the Old Testament, nor in the writings of the New Tes- 
‘tament, there remains but one source left, the Church, 
‘with her Priesthood, her Altar, and her Liturgy.’ It 
would perhaps be more safe to account for Origen’s ex- 
pressions by saying that priesthood and sacrifice were to 
his mind correlative terms; but still the fundamental 
idea of the passage is, that the merits of Christ’s death 
can be offered by others, and in this principle is involved 
the highest view of Eucharistic sacrifice. And though 
the sacrifice is offered by others, yet Christ Himself 
offers it: witness Origen’s Commentary on Lev. x. 8, &c. 
which contains the command to the priests not to drink 
wine’, &c. when they attend at the altar: Christ drank 
not when going to the altar of His Cross, ‘I will not 
‘drink of this fruit of the vine:’ He does not drink it 
now, for He stands at the altar in heaven and mourns 
over my sins*; but He shall drink it hereafter when all 
things are subject to Him, meanwhile He is ever per- 
forming priestly ministrations: He shall one day drink 
‘new wine in the new heaven and the new earth, with 
‘new men, and with those who sing to Him a new 
‘song. He?® stands now in the presence of God inter- 
ceding for us, He stands at the altar that He may offer 
an atonement to God. He is waiting till we be con- 
verted, that we may imitate His example, that He may 
rejoice with us, and drink wine with us in the Kingdom 
of His Father: He yet endures bitterness for us sinners. 
There is one passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 


1 FYom. vii. in Lev.§ 2 (Tom. ul. — stated in Hom. x. in Num. § 2 (Tom. 
p. 222). II. p. 362), ‘qui autem adstifit altari, 
2 What is implied in this is evi- ‘ ostenditur fungi sacerdotis officio.’ 
dent from the parallel with the 3 Hom. vii. in Lev. § 2 (Tom. 11. 


Jewish priesthood, as it is explicitly p, 221). 


ORIGEN.] FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 
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which seems directly to contradict Origen’s almost inde- 
finite extension of the Sacrifice of Christ: it is the well- 
known passage in which the author states that a sacrifice 
-was made for the people’s sins ‘once, when He offered 
‘Himself’? But Origen finds no difficulty here: he quotes 
it as containing one of the particulars to be fulfilled by 
the true High-Priest, of whom Aaron was the type: 
who is present before God in the Holy of Holies (Heb. 
ix. 24): who is a priest for ever (Ps. cx. 4)’: ‘We must 
“seek a High-Priest* who offered a sacrifice to God once 
‘in the year, that is, throughout the course of this pre- 
‘sent age. This High-Priest is none other than Christ?: 
‘The day of propitiation remains for us until the sun 
‘sets, that is, until the end of the world. For we stand 
‘without, waiting for our High-Priest who lingers in the 


‘Holy of Holies, i.e. with the Father, and prays for the 
have implied nothing more than that the Sacrifice offered % A 
the entrance 
riest with- 

present to the writer's mind: the chief act in this Liturgy 


‘sins of those who wait for Him’ 
Had this passage stood by itself it might possibly 7% continu. 
in heaven 
" : typified b 
once for all remained ever afterwards efficacious for the He *ntran 
3 4 % Ps once a year 
purifying of sin; but taken in conjunction with the other ¢/#e High 
passages which we have quoted, it receives its full expla- # the vail. 
nation only by understanding a heavenly Liturgy as 
is the offering the spiritual sacrifice of the ‘Lamb slain 
‘before the foundation of the world:’ a sacrifice in which 


1 Hom. ix. in Lev. § 2 (Tom. Il. 
Pp- 237): , : 
2 *Qui semel in anno id est per 
‘omne hoc presens seeculum, sacri- 
*ficium obtulit Deo.’ Grammati- 
cally this admits of two interpreta- 
tions : 

(x) Once for all in the course of 
the world, or, 

(2) Semel in anno=Zer omne hoc 
reesens szeculum. 

The latter is Probst’s and will be 


seen to be required by what follows. 

Professor Swainson suggests that 
Origen’s view was, that as the pre- 
sent ‘szeculum’ is like a drop in the 
ocean compared with eternity, the 
one continuous offering in heaven 
(the continuous pleading, interced- 
ing for us, in the Holy of Holies) 
may be compared to the entrance 
once a year of the High-Priest of 
old within the vail. 


8"Tb. p.' 239, 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THE CROSS 


[ORIGEN, 


Christ is both Priest and Victim, and which yet is minis- 


tered by heavenly priests, 


Spd 


We turn for a moment from Origen’s views of the 
Sacrifice offered up perpetually in heaven, to the Sacri- 
fice offered up once for all upon the Cross: considering 
the little importance he attached to the literal interpre- 
tation of Scripture, we are not surprised at finding it 


occupy a subordinate place’. | 


It was a delivering up of | 


His human soul to the Father: a ransom paid to Satan 
to free men from his bondage: its value is a moral one, 
the value of self-sacrifice, differing only in degree from 


the sacrifice of martyrdom. 


Christ* by His death took 


away our sins: no Christian is ignorant of this; but then 
His ‘sons’ (referring to the sons of Aaron, Numb. xviii. 
1) also take away sins: His sons are apostles and mar- 
tyrs*: now of martyrs the apostle John tells us in the 
Apocalypse, that the souls of those who were slain for 
the Name of the Lord Jesus, stand at the altar*: i.e. per- 


form priestly ministrations : 


‘now the priest’s office is to 


‘intercede for the prayers of the people’:’ this do the 
martyrs, and there is reason to fear that when there are 
no martyrs there is no remission of sins®: ‘as we were 


1 From what has already been 
said it will follow that passages in 


which Origen speaks of the ‘ victim . 


‘which is offered’ for the sins of 
men cannot with certainty be ap- 
plied to the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

2 Hom, x.in Num, § 2 (Tom. Il. 
p. 302). 

3Cf. Hom. xxiv. in Num, 81 
(Tom. 11. p. 361), the blood of right- 
eous men from Abel to Zacharias 
atones in part for the people, and 
may not this be ‘true of martyrs in 


will only as well as of martyrs in_ 
will and deed ? 

* Apoc. vi. 9. It would seem from — 
this that Origen must have had a dif- 
ferent reading from the present one: 
but no trace of it survives in MSS, 
or vss. See Alf. 2 loco. 

5 By overlooking this clause 
Probst has ingeniously drawn the 
conclusion that the priests offer a vic- 
tim and that victim must be Christ. 

8 Exhort.ad Martyr. ¢. 50 (Tom, . 


I, Ps 309), 


ORIGEN?] RENDERS MARTYRDOM A SACRIFICE, T7 


‘redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus, who received 
‘the Name which is above every name, so by the pre- 
‘cious blood of the martyrs shall some be redeemed,’ 
And yet it was not by any virtue inherent in them ; but 
it must have been as with remission of sins, ‘All the 
‘rest remitted sins by prayers, He alone by His own 
“right*’ 


§ 3. 


We consider, thirdly, those passages in which Origen 7assages 


speaks of sacrifices consisting of right states of the heart, vs mors 
and right use of the hands, what Waterland speaks of as eae 
Spiritual sacrifices, and which he maintains are the only 
sacrifices under ins Gospel dispensation. 
‘Each man’, hesays, ‘has a calf to offer—his own eer 
‘flesh ; thy mind and its senses are the priest and the 
Beciectts sons who are to offer it to God: the offering 2 sacrifice 


‘must be pure, so must be the mind which offers it: if ey 
é ed from a 

‘thy body be pure, but thy mind stained with avarice, or pure heart. 
‘hatred, or lust, thou canst not offer the holocaust by 
‘the appointed ministry of the priesthood.’ 

Commenting’ on the directions given in the Law 
relating to the entrance of Aaron into the holy place to 
offer the sin-offering, he remarks: ‘This law applies to 
‘all: there is an altar on which we offer our prayer to 
‘God: this teaches us how to offer, for we are a “chosen Praise, 
‘“seneration, a royal priesthood:” because thou hast the BIH 
‘priesthood, thou must offer to God the sacrifice of hina ee 
‘praise, of prayers, of mercy, of chastity, of justice, of eee 


‘holiness. ‘Thou* who art a Jew inwardly, seek not for 


1 See iz Foh. Tom. vi. §§ 35, 37 3 Hom. 1x. in Lev, § 1 (Tom. It. 
(Tom. Iv. pp. 152, 154), and xxviii. =p. 236). 
§$ 14 (Tom. Iv. p. 393). 4 Hom. Ne in Lev. § 2 (Tom. Ile 
2 Hom. 1. in Lev. § 2 (Tom. Il. pp. 206): 


p. 187). 
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‘all those sacrifices in visible animals; nor think that 
‘there can be found in dumb flocks that which is fit to 
‘be offered to God. Seek those victims within thee, and 
‘thou shalt find them in thine own soul.’ 
God needeth He insists as strongly as any of his predecessors 
aE upon that principle which lies at the bottom of a right 
conception of sacrifice, viz., that God needeth nothing: 
‘No one offers to God anything of his own, but what he 
‘offers is the Lord’s, and a man does not so much offer 
‘what is his own as render to God the things which 
‘belong to Him’’ ‘Therefore let no one think that in 
‘offering gifts he 1s conferring a benefit upon God, for 
‘thus he would really dishonour Him in that respect in 
‘which he seemed to be honouring Him.’ Likewise he 
spiritualizes holy days; ‘that is, a holy day to the Lord, 
‘if we offer an unceasing sacrifice and pray without in- 
‘termission, so that our prayer ascends as incense in the 
‘morning, and the lifting up of our hands is an evening 
Holy days to Sacrifice. At the same time we know, from a passage 
fe eserved. + the Contra Celsum’, that he acknowledged certain 
holy days and seasons, which were in general use 
amongst Christians. 
Wenchine ct Preaching and teaching are sacrifices. Commenting® 
esac. 1 140n the unleavened cakes to be offered with the thank- 
offering, he says: ‘Hear this, all ye priests of the Lord, 
‘and take heed to understand that which is written. 
‘The flesh which is assigned to the priests from the 
‘sacrifices is the word of God which they teach in the 
‘Church’ And again, commenting* on the Liturgical 
expression which S. Paul uses in Rom. xv. 16, he inter- 


Origen on 
Ron. xv. 16, 


1 Flom. xxiii. in Num. § 2 (Tom. 3 Hom. V. in Lev. § 7 (Tom. 1. 
II. p. 450). p. 210). 

2 Lib. viii, c. 22 (Tom. Lp. 4 In Ep. ad Rom. Lib. iii. § 8 
758). (Tom. IV. p. 515). 
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prets it to mean that ‘to announce the Gospel is a sacri- 

‘ficial work’’ He enlarges upon this idea: as the 
priests looked for blemishes in the victims, so ‘he who 
‘sacrifices the Gospel and preaches the word of God, 
‘must by all means be careful that there be no blemish 

‘in his preaching, no fault in his teaching, that no harm 

‘arise from the way in which he fills his office.’ Re- ppterat 
pentance®* is a sacrifice: so Prayer is a sacrifice: the Prayer, a 
frankincense’ to be placed on each row of the shew-bread te 
signifies prayer out of a pure conscience: the context is 

a good specimen of his manner of commenting; though 

_he begins by spiritualizing the unleavened bread, mak- 

ing it to mean the word of God written or spoken, yet 

at the end he refers it also to the Eucharistic Bread. 
*“The cakes shall be set before the Lord for a memorial: 

““ every sabbath shall ye set them before Him.” If it is 

- ‘not already clear to you that these cakes are the word 

‘of God, be assured by these expressions. For what is 

‘it which makes for us a memorial of God? What is it 
‘which calls us back to the remembrance of justice and 

‘of every good thing but the word of God? Therefore, 

‘he saith, they shall be set for a memorial before the 
‘Lord.’ Then he explains mystically: the sabbath sig- 

nifies repose of the soul, Aaron and his sons the priestly 

- race, i.e, all believers, the holy place a pure soul: ‘a soul 
‘purged from iniquity is made a holy place to receive 

‘the food of that Bread which came down from heaven:’ 

_ the mystical bread is to be received in a clean place‘. 


1 In the text there is an observa- _p. 196). 


tion that the expression used by the 3 Hom, xiii. in Lev. § 5 (Tom. I. 
Apostle cannot be fully rendered in pp. 257). 

Latin: it is clear that we have here # Of duty of self-examination 
an addition of Ruffinus, but the pressed in Sel. 72 Pss. Hom. ii. § 6 
general sense is quite clear. (Tom. IL. p. 688), 


2 Hom. iii. in Lev. § 4 (Tom. ul. 
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The Chris- ~) The Christian life is a perpetual sacrifice’ : its type in 
eee the Old Testament was the continual burnt-offering: 
ournt-ofer- the morning represents the dispensation of the Law and 
a the Prophets, the evening that of the Gospel: if a man 
falls into sin he cannot offer the perpetual sacrifice of 
prayer unceasing. He mentions it as an opinion of his 
own that one who will offer the sacrifice constantly must 
lead a life of virginity. That ‘is a sacrifice. But there 
are other festivals, other sacrifices for those who cannot 


perpetually offer the sacrifice of chastity. 


Pee oie Our author is by no means narrow in his conception 
bet th a ° ° ° f . 
‘erpetual. Of Sacrifice: his doctrine of a perpetual sacrifice of 
Sacrifice of 


Chenin Christ in heaven by no means hinders him from believ- 

eas ing in a perpetual sacrifice on earth of an upright life, 

Hoty hfe oe pure thoughts, holy deeds ; to his mind the one was the 

ders on necessary correlative of the other: it was the extension 

Par to the life of men on earth of what was the occupation 
of the martyrs in heaven. 

And as he spiritualized sacrificial truth, so also sacra- 
mental truth: in a following section we shall lay before 
the reader passages in which he speaks directly of the 
Holy Eucharist in his comments either on the words of 

Sacramen- Institution, or on Old Testament types of it. We will 
spiritual conclude this section by quoting a passage in which he 
spiritualizes sacramental truth. It is a passage to be 
dwelt upon not only for the boldness of its conception” 
and the severe beauty of its language, but also as an 
illustration of the fact that to spiritualize a truth does 
not necessarily imply the denial of the truth spiritualized. 
He is giving an allegorical interpretation® of the unclean 
animals, having explained that beasts and birds repre-_ 
sent men, he treats of fishes; they too represent men: 
1 Hom. xxiil. in. Num. § 3 (Tom. 2 Hom. vii, in Lev. § § (Toms II. 

II. p. 358). p.'325)e dS . 
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S. Matt. xiii. 47; as there are clean and unclean among 
fishes according to the Law of Moses, so amongst men: 
“every man has in him some food which he offers to his 
‘neighbour:’ we cannot mix with men without taking 
something from them: if the man is clean we take clean 
food: if he is unclean the food also is unclean. He will 
enforce this by taking an example from higher authority, 
and then little by little descending lower. ‘Our Lord 
‘said, “Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye 
‘“have no life in you. My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
‘“Dloed is drink indeed.” Jesus ergo quia totus ex toto 
‘mundus est, tota ejus caro cibus est et totus sanguis 
‘ejus potus est: quia omne opus ejus sanctum est et 
“omnis sermo ejus verus est. Propterea ergo et caro ejus 
‘verus est cibus et sanguis ejus verus est potus. Carni- 
‘bus enim et sanguine verbi sui tanquam mundo cibo ac 
- “potu potat et reficit omne humanum genus. Then he 
expands the application: Peter, Paul and all the Apo- 
stles are ‘cibus mundus;’ so also their disciples, and 
every one according to the measure of his purity. 
Thus to his brother man every,man's lifes A:sacra~ zoe mads 


< Z - life ts, to- 

ment, to God every man’s life is a sacrifice. As the ward: Goda 
atte ° : : : Sacrijice, 

sacrificial virtue which, in propriety of language, belongs towards his 


. fellow-men, 


to the life and death of Christ only, is extended by Ori-“a Sacra- 
gen to the deaths of martyrs and to the prayers of ae 
saints, so the sacramental* virtue which flows strictly 

from His Body and Blood only is extended to the influ- 

ence of holy men on those around them. 


1 That Origen held sacramental ‘but also when we receive His dis- 
truth see Hom. xvi. in Num. §9 ‘courses in which is life.’ 
(Tom. II. p. 334), ‘We are said to See also the passage from the 
‘drink the blood of Christ not ovly Contra Celsum quoted below, p. 
‘sacramentally (sacramentorum ritu) 88. 


COVERT ALLUSIONS TO [ORIGEN, 


S$ 4 


In the earliest account of Christian worship which 
has been handed down to us, we are told that an 
exhortation preceded the administration of the Holy 
Communion: this exhortation in later times received 
the name of Homily: it would be difficult to say 
whether in Origen’s time the word had become so 
stereotyped as to be applied exclusively to this kind 
of discourse: but it is only reasonable to suppose that 
many of his Homilies may have been delivered in 
Church’ previous to the celebration of the Eucharist: 
we shall therefore not unnaturally look for a reference 
to the Holy Sacrament at their close: Probst has given 
one remarkable instance in which such a reference oc- 
curs. It is in a Homily” on the sixth chapter of Isaiah: 
“And one of the Seraphim was sent to me.” This 
Origen takes to refer to the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, and his comment upon it is an excellent 
illustration of his love of extending events which oc- 
curred at a definite time, to which attention has been 
called above. ‘There was not only one advent of my 
‘Lord Jesus Christ when He came to the earth: He 
‘came to Isaiah, He came to Moses, He came to His 
‘people, He came to each of the prophets, though 
taken up into heaven He will come again. His own 
words (S. Matt. xxiii. 37) shew that He came before 
coming in the flesh: there is other presence than His 
carnal one. ‘How often would IJ, He says: ‘it is I 
‘who spake by the prophets:’ He is sent now: He lies 


1 From Hom. vii.in Lev. Ussher Czsarea. See Cave I. p. 116. 
concludes that the Homilies on Lev. 2 Hom. i. in Is. § 5 (Tom. Ul, 
were delivered in the Church at _ p. 108). 
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THE EUCHARIST, OCCURRING: 


not: (S. Matt. xxviii. 20 ;) ‘Since therefore Jesus Christ 
‘is at hand, and ministers’, and is prepared and girded 
‘as a high-priest to offer our intercessions to the Father, 
‘let us rise and offer sacrifices to the Father by Him. 
‘For He is the propitiation for our sins, to whom be- 


‘long glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
A. Homily, it must be remembered, would be delivered 
in the presence of the catechumens from whom th 
mysteries of the Christian religion were concealed: any 


Amen.’ 


AY 


C. 


allusion to the Eucharist therefore in a Homily would 
be of a covert kind, enigmatic to the uninitiated, in- 
telligible only to the initiated: this was the custom. of 
the Church in the third century, and we know from 
Origen’s own words’ that he conformed to it: this is 
sufficient to account for the obscurity of the passage 
before us and for the apparent contradiction involved 
_in representing Christ present as Priest, and at the same 
time exhorting people to offer sacrifice to the Father by Dag 


Him as being the propitiation for our sins: 


83 


These allu- 
Z 


ONS WErKE 


e covert be- 


ause of the 


mixed au- 
dience, 


7, LLim= 


but thus se dor 


Priest and 


much is clear, Christ is present as a High-Priest: the “«#m. 
sacrifice then which He offers must be the sacrifice of 
Himself, and this He does by means of His representa- 
tive ministry in the Church’®: at the Christian Altar, no 
less than at the Altar of the Cross, and at the Altar in 
heaven, He is both Priest and Victim: but this does not 
exclude human agency: nor does the human agency 
exclude the Divine—on the contrary it has no standing 


1 © Et assistit:’ we have seen above 
how this word is used in connection 
with ‘altare.’ 

@ See” fiom, xiii. 72 Lev/ § 3 
(Vol. 11. p. 255). Hom. ix. in Lev. 
§ 10 (Ib. p. 243)., 

% It is the representative charac- 


ter of the Christian minister which 


renders inapplicable the. statement 
‘that self-sacrifice is always the best 
‘that any person or persons can 
‘ offer,’ which Waterland lays down 
as a maxim, and. upon which so 
much of his argument rests. See 
Waterland’s Works, Vol. VIII. p. ° 
2092. 


6-2 


34 


Comments 
on (1) the 
Old Testa- 
ment types 
of the Eu- 
charist, 


(a) The shew- 
bread 


points to 
that bread 
which cane 
down from 
heaven, 


AT THE CLOSE OF HOMILIES. [ORIGEN. 


without it—the Priesthood of Christ is implied in the 
Priesthood of those who are His representatives: they 
usurp not His prerogative in offering His Body and 
Blood: for their action is in truth not theirs, but His. 


S 5. 


We have already seen* how Origen looked upon 
the shew-bread as a type of the Eucharist in its as- 
pect of a memorial: but in the passage previously 
quoted, the reference to the Eucharist occupied but a 
secondary place, and its application was sacramental 
rather than sacrificial: now it is evident from the third 
paragraph of the same Homily’ that in Origen’s mind a 
memorial before God carried with it the idea of inter- 
cession, and the Eucharistic memorial in particular a 
propitiatory virtue. He gives three interpretations to 
the text before him (Lev. xxiv. 5—9). First, the loaves 
were a memorial of the twelve tribes: understanding 
that this memorial is, as it were, a perpetual intercession 
to God for each of the tribes: in short the loaves repre- 
sent the works of the tribes, and these make an atone- 
ment, so that the effect of the memorial is propitiatory. 

Secondly, but if these things are explained accord- 
ing to the importance of the mystery we shall find ‘ that 
‘this memorial has the effect of the great atonement.’ 
Think of that bread which comes down from heaven 
and gives life to the world ‘whom God has set forth for 
‘a propitiation by faith in His blood.’ Think of that 
memorial of which the Lord says ‘Do this as a me- 
‘morial of me:’ then you will see that ‘it is this me- 
‘morial alone which reconciles God to men.’ ‘If there- 


1 p. 79. 2 Hom, xiii. in Lev. § 3 (Tom. Il. p. 255). 
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‘fore in these prescriptions of the Law, you will atten- wiics isa 


menzortal to 


‘tively bear in mind the mysteries of the Church, you zecomcile 
‘will find the form of future truth there delineated be- ex. 
‘forehand.’ He breaks off here, observing that he can- 

not farther discuss the subject: he had opened up a 

train of thought and thrown out a hint which would 

be understood by the initiated, and thus he passes to 

his third interpretation, according to which the loaves. 
represent the word of God, the knowledge of which 

is to be offered. 

The fact that the third interpretation spiritualizes 
the offering entirely and refers to what has been called 
‘the only Gospel sacrifices,’ is of itself an indication that 
something more is meant by the second: the matter 
-_ of the memorial is the Eucharistic Bread and Wine, 
the effect of the memorial is to reconcile to God: the 
_ hearers are requested to connect it in their minds with 
the Bread which came down from heaven to give life 
to the world, with the Saviour whom God has set forth 
for a propitiation by faith in His blood: they who had 
ears to hear must have gathered hence that the Eucharist 
was a propitiatory sacrifice. 

In commenting on Lev. xvi. 13 Origen is led to speak (8) the stood 
of the Eucharist in a similarly covert manner’: ‘Thou who pie Be 
‘art come to Christ the true high-priest, who hath made 
‘God favourable to thee by His blood, and hath recon-. 
‘ciled thee to the Father, stay not at the blood of the 
‘flesh, but learn rather the blood of the Word and hear 
‘Him saying to thee ‘This is my blood which is shed 
‘“for you for the remission of sins.’ He who is ini- 
‘tiated into the mysteries knows both the flesh and 
‘the blood of the Word of God.’ Hofling* is quite 


1 Hom. ix. in Lev. § 10 (Tom. ll. p. 243). 7 pe 10g: 


86 


(2) Or the 
avords of 


Lustitution. 


RECONCILING GOD AND MAN. [ORIGEN. 


right in pointing out that this takes place within the 
veil, in that portion of the tabernacle which in the 
previous section has been shewn to correspond to 
heaven: but it cannot be deduced from this, that there 
is no reference to the Eucharist: by no stretch of mean- 
ing can the words of Institution be referred exclusively 


to the heavenly Liturgy: doubtless in Origen’s mind 


they have such a reference—but it is only because he 
contemplates one and the same sacrifice taking place at 
the altar of the Church, whether in heaven or on earth. 

On the words of Institution his comment is purely 
mystical. This bread* which God the Word declares 
to be His Body is the word which nourishes souls...and 
this drink is the word which inebriates the heart of the 
drinker: that drink is the fruit of the true Vine, for He 
says ‘I am the true Vine. ‘For God the Word did not 
‘mean that the bread which He held in His hand was 
‘His body, but that the word in ny of which the 
‘bread was to be broken was His body*,’ 

The Eucharist is no mere charm: as far as the 
matter of the bread is concerned, it is absorbed into the 
system as other food*: to it, as well as to other nourish- 
ment, Origen applies our Lord’s words in S. Matt. xv. 
17: it is the prayer which is said over it which renders 
it profitable to him who receives it worthily: it does 
harm to some and good to others*: it did harm to 
Judas: the mere reception of the bread is not the only 
question: something else is needed, health of the soul, 
just as good food, though in itself nourishing, is bad for 
a patient suffering from fever. : 


1 In Matt. Comm. Ser.§ 853 (Tom.  ‘Sille panis frangendus.’ 7 
IIl. p. 898). 3 In Matt. Tom. xi. § 14 (Tom, 


2 «Non enim panem illum visi- III. P- 498), ‘kar’ adrd pev 7d Ur- 
‘bilem quem tenebat in manibus  ‘kév.’ 
‘corpus suum dicebat Deus Verbum, 4 Com. in Foh. Tom. xxii § 16 


‘sed verbum in cujus mysterio fuerat (Tom. Il. p. 444). 
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These passages, it is true, do not touch the sacrificial Ovigen’s 


comment 


aspect of the Holy Eucharist: but they are specially wse/u, t- 


cause tt 


interesting inasmuch as they shew, when taken in con- sews that 
though he 


junction with the assertion that we drink the Blood of en 

Christ not only sacramentally, that though OrxigenpuMe 7 

dervalued the facts which he spiritualized, he neverthe- “”~”. 

less did not deny them. | 
Heavenly things were to him realities, greater reali- 7%e #ue | 


PASSOVEF CAN 


ties than anything on earth could be: the true passover only be in 
is to be fulfilled in heaven’: ‘it is manifest that in the , 
‘kingdom of God we shall eat the true food and drink 
‘the true drink, built up by them and nourished in that 
‘most true life’ Here we see in an enigma. Hereafter 
the passover shall be truly fulfilled: then shall we see 
face to face when that which is perfect is come. If we meditation 
will receive that bread of blessing, let us picture to our- Cisfeuee 
selves the Last Supper: see Him receive the cup from ape 
His Father, and say to His disciples, ‘Drink ye, for?” 
‘this is my blood of the New Testament, which is drunk 
‘and which is shed®:’ drunk by the disciples and how 
shed ?—the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts. 
Ignatius had said before him, ‘The blood of Christ is 
‘love incorruptible” Both knew what spiritual com- 
munion meant, and they expressed themselves as writ- 
ing in an age when their words were not likely to be 
misunderstood. 

To Origen, true sacramental life, as well as true 7% origin, 


and the 


sacrificial life, is in the kingdom of heaven: no one exergy of all 


true life are 


doubts that he believed in sacramental life on earth— « heaven. 
only it was in an enigma: so also the true sacrifice is in 


1 Jn Matt. Comm. Ser. § 536 ‘which is shed and distributed,’ and 
(Tom. It. p. 899). in most of the Liturgies quoted in 

2 Compare the similar expansion . the Appendix to Zvazslations of the 
of the words of Institution in the Primitive Liturgies by Neale and 
Liturgies of SS. Mark and James — Littledale. J.ondon, 1869. 
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The Eu- 
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thank-offer- 
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Celsus 
charges the 
Christians 
quth (1) un- 
patriatisit, 


THE EUCHARIST, AS A [ORIGEN 


heaven, and yet there is a perpetuation of that sacrifice: 
on earth, in an enigma. 


§ 6. 


The passage in the eighth book Contra Celsum 
has been reserved for a separate section, both because 
it presents us with a different view of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice and because of the importance of the work in 
which it occurs. 

Celsus' maintains that though the Christians try to 
abstain from communicating with idols by abstaining 
from idol feasts, yet, that every time they eat and drink 
and breathe, they eat and drink with demons, for there 
are demons set over the earth and air. Origen answers 
that it is not so—they feast with the angels of God— 
everything that is good must come from God, to Him 
alone they owe thanks: let Celsus shew his thankfulness 
by ‘thank-offerings to demons, we give thanks to the 
‘Creator of all, when we eat the loaves which are 
‘brought forth? with thanksgiving and prayer for those 
‘things which are given us, loaves which become by 
‘that prayer a certain holy body, which sanctifies those 
‘who use it sincerely. The argument is, that we are not 
thankless, but that as Celsus shews his gratitude to 
demons, so we shew ours to God: he by thank-offerings, 
we by the same; ‘for the Eucharist is a symbol of 
‘gratitude to God®’ 

Celsus made two charges against the Christians. 

(1) That they were not good citizens because they 
refused to sacrifice to the gods recognized by the state. 


1 Lib. viii. cc. 33 and 34. (Tom. _ liturgical word: v. Suicer s.v. 
I. p. 766). 3 Contra Cels. Lib. viii. c 57, 
2 rpocayouevous. mpocdyev is a .(Tom.I. p. 784). 
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(2) That they were unthankful. and (2) 

The first charge is met by saying that ‘the true Ta ae 
‘duty is that which is fulfilled by an earnest piety.’ 

The second by allusion to the Eucharist: it is Gare Gh 
specially brought in to repel the charge of ingratitude: Capi, 


its sacrificial character is necessary to the completion ofering 
of the argument. charist, 

But when its sacrificial character is used as a weapon 
against a heretic, we find a different aspect of that 
character presented to us, to that which we meet with 
in Commentaries and Homilies. It is merely a sacrifice 
of the fruits of the earth, a sacrifice of thanksgiving: the 
propitiatory aspect of the sacrifice is reserved for those 
who have made some progress in the Christian faith— 
and to these even it is not fully expounded, as we have 
already seen. 

With the passage we have referred to before us, we Origen aid 
shall not make the mistake of understanding the sacri- pune 
fices of good works which he urges, as the only Gospel PIE 
sacrifices, nor of thinking that because he calls the Christian 

. dispensation. 
spirit’ of every good man an altar, therefore the idea of 
a material altar and a material sacrifice in the Church 


was foreign to him. 


S78 


We have seen reasons to conclude from the fore- Passages 
going sections, and specially from the fourth section, that pes 
a form of Liturgical worship was in use in the Church ofthe” 
during Origen’s lifetime: considerations drawn from Juoted. 
independent sources point to the same conclusion. I 


purpose, in this section, to lay before the reader, and to 


1 Contra Cels, Lib. viii. c. 17. 
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The twenty- 
third Homt- 
ly on Num 
bers 


seems to 
state in 
plain terms 
that there 
can be no 
Altar and 
no Sacrifice 
zn the 


Church. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS: [ORIGEN. 


discuss, a passage in Origen’s writings, which seems to 
lead to the opposite conclusion. 

The passage in question occurs at the commencement 
of the 23rd Homily* on the Book of Numbers, and runs 
thus: ‘If it had been possible for the observation of 
‘sacrifices and the institutions of the Law which were 
‘given as types to the people of Israel to exist to the 
‘present time, without doubt they would have excluded 
‘the faith of the Gospel, by which faith the nations are 
‘being converted since the Advent of our Lord Jesus 
‘Christ....For who, seeing that which was called the 
‘sanctuary or the holy place and beholding the altar, 
‘the priests also standing round and offering sacrifices, 
‘and considering the whole order in which those things 
‘were carried on, would not think that that was the 
‘most complete ritual in accordance with which God the 
‘Creator of all ought to be worshipped by the human 
‘race? But we thank God for the Advent of Christ, 
‘who has torn our souls from this sight and has turned 
‘them to the consideration of heavenly, and to the con- 
‘templation of spiritual things, and has destroyed those 
‘things which appeared great in the earth, and has 
‘changed the worship of God from visible things to 
‘things invisible, from things temporal to things eternal.’ 

How, it may be asked, could Origen have written this 
if he believed in an altar of a sacrifice in the Church? 
In forming our final conclusions upon this passage, we 
cannot forego the inferences we have drawn in the first 
and the fourth sections ; but let us for a moment lay them 
aside: let us examine the argument in the passage before 
us, The point of it is, that the abolition of the sacrifices or- 
dained by the Law of Moses has been the means of turning 
the Gentiles to the faith of the Gospel. Before the coming 


1 Flom, xxiii. in Num. § 1 (Tom, Il. p. 356). 
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of Christ,God could only be approached by the blood of 
flocks and herds; when He came, all these sacrifices 


were less and less able to satisfy the conscience of the 
worshipper ; those who claimed to have the latest revela- 
blood of bulls and of goats. Here was a startling fact to 
the Gentile mind: a fact which, by arresting the atten- 
Had the temple and the altar been standing, Christianity ris lane 
guage to be 
- : not by denys 
Judaism: they would either have clung to their own: eee 
worship, or have embraced the Jewish. And the fact of viously 
clusiveness of the reasoning: the Christian Sacrifice was 
so entirely different from all previous sacrifices, that men 
sacrifice in which they had been brought up: the dis- 
tance between two objects cannot be estimated by a man 
‘may be taken in both at once if a man is outside the line 
in which they stand; but it is when a man is between but by con- 
them that he is most sensible of their distance and their position of 
the hearers, 
° emptoril 
turns his face to the one he turns his back upon the pte 


ceased; the Gentile sacrifices still continued, but they 
tion of God’s will declared that He no longer needed the 
tion of enquirers, led them to embrace the faith of Christ. 
would have been to them but a degenerate offshoot of explainea, 
ng conclu- 
R ° ° : arrived at, 
a Sacrifice in the Church by no means impairs the con- 
could only appreciate it by unlearning every notion of 
who is beyond them both and zz a line with them: they 
sidering the 
difference: he cannot look upon both at once: when he wiich per 
that they 


‘other. So with the Gentile in the first ages of Christianity: should be 


the process of turning round was a slow one: and in Jewish as 


well as Gen- 


those early ages the new-born light of love which flowed ah 
from the Cross was so dazzling that it filled eyes and ever ceased. 
heart, and the need of sacrifice was almost forgotten in 
the abiding possession of the presence of God. It is 
easy for a man now to lump Jewish, Gentile, and Chris- 
tian sacrifices together in one class: it is an easy way 


to dispose of the Christian Sacrifice by looking upon it 
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as a legal ordinance fettering the freedom of the Chris- 
tian life and detracting from the completion of Christ’s 
work; but this was not the view in which it was pre- 
sented by the Church of the first three centuries: it was 
kept entirely distinct from all other sacrifices, Jewish or 
Gentile; and in passing from one to the other a man 
had to kneel at the Cross of the Redeemer. 


The Eu- Add to this, that the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
not be both Sacrificial and Sacramental was veiled from the 


handled in Ma : 
public but uninitiated, and there will be no reason to conclude from 


Fewish 


sacrifices the passage we have quoted, the absence of a Sacrifice 


could. a 

in the Church. 
A passage Moreover there is a passage in the second Homily 
in the second 


Homily ox on Joshua which contains a clear intimation of an altar 


oshua cont= 

pared with and a sacrifice’. Joshua is speaking of the death of 
cigit “ee Moses: the sovereignty of Jesus alone explains the 
a Cel death of the ‘Servant of God’...‘it is when thou seest 
‘the Gentiles enter into the faith, churches built, altars 
‘not sprinkled with the blood of flocks but consecrated 
‘with the “precious blood of Christ ;” when thou seest 
‘the priests and Levites ministering not the blood of 
‘bulls and of goats, but the Word of God by the grace 
‘of the Holy Spirit, ‘then shalt thou understand why 
‘Moses died: it was that Jesus the Son of God might 

‘obtain the power.’ 
It is true that, when writing against Celsus, he says 
that Christians ‘refuse to build lifeless temples to the 
‘Giver of all life’,’ but in other passages’ he as distinctly 
assumes their existence, and there can be no doubt’ 
that churches were built, or at any rate that buildings 
1 Hom. ii. in Gosh. §1 (Tom. u. IL p. 423). Hom. xi. in Numb. 
p- 400). § 2 (Ib. p. 305). Hom, iii. in Fud. 
2 Contra Cels, viii. 19 (Tom. 1. 3, (1b. p. 465). 


P-7 56). ae See Bingham, viii, I, 14. 
_ 2 e.g, Hom, x, in Fosh, § 3(Tom, 
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and parts of buildings were specially set apart for 
worship, before the third century. Such passages then Possidié ex- 


planations 


as those which occur in the ‘Contra Celsum’’ and that oe as- 
one which stands at the beginning of this section must Gacctons 
yield to one of two explanations: either (1) that he is 
enforcing the spiritual side of Christianity so forcibly 
that for the time he makes abstraction of its material 
adjuncts: and this because he is addressing (a) heretics 
or (8) the ignorant who could only take in one side 
of the truth, or ,(2) because the custom of the Church 
was different in different countries. 

If we knew the circumstances under which the 27ine 


4° : : of the cir= 
Homilies were delivered, we might see at once the Cumstances | 
reason for statements which at first sight are contra- (7; eye 


were deliver= 


dictory. As it is we must reconcile, as best we may, ¢z, 
the Liturgical allusions and the Liturgical spirit of many 
_ passages, with a few statements in which the existence 
of Liturgical worship seems to be denied: both the nature 
and the number of the former lead us to the conclusion 
that the Eucharist was a sacrifice. In asserting that the 
ritual of the Church was sacrificial from the first, we do 
not pretend that Christians could never meet for wor- we ave su7z 


. < : 3 that we shall 
ship without celebrating the Holy Eucharist: our ¢o ost jus- 


tice to Ori- 


position has at any rate this advantage, that it will ge, 4y az 


tributing to 


comprehend worship of all kinds ; and one who attempts ” 4 com- 


prehensive 


1 i f i ta_ theory of 
to explain Origen by a comprehensive theory of Chris- “so ¢ 


tian worship will hardly be thought to be doing him 
violence. 


SoS: 
It is the lot of those who take a large and ex- puoi: 
tended view of Christian truth to be misunderstood : Ph ag 


and though it would be dangerous to assert as a general Aen? of the 


1 yiil. 19, 20. 
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proposition that the extent to which a man’s writings 
are misunderstood by. sincere Christians is a measure 
of the catholicity of his teaching, yet with respect to 
Origen, this is not far from a true statement of the case, 
The misunderstanding of his writings is not limited to 
the fourth century, but if the preceding exposition of 
his teaching on the subject of the Christian sacrifice — 
be in any measure an adequate representation of his 
views, it will be clear that he has been as much mis-: 
understood in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
on the doctrine of the Eucharist as he was in the fourth 
on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. But he has never 
been supposed to hold different views of the Eucharist 
from those which were held by the Church of his age: 
even those who have put a one-sided interpretation 
upon them, have done so with the idea that they would 
thus be interpreting him as agreeing with his contempo- 
raries and predecessors. Can we not argue from the 
silence of the Church in the fourth century, that his 
views were similar to those then held? or at any rate 
that they were not expressed so as necessarily to imply 
a different doctrine ?. Whilst the Origenistic controversy 
was raging, would he have been spared if he had been 
thought unsound on this point? His works were not 
condemned as a whole without any examination: they 
were duly sifted: the accusations against him were 
ranged in eight heads: but the Eucharist is not one of 
these: there is a perfect silence upon both sacrament 
and sacrifice in the Church: if this silence cannot be 
held to prove his orthodoxy on this point, it must at 
any rate be placed in the same scale as that to which 
the considerations advanced in the previous sections 
have already contributed so much. 
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IN the language of S. Cyprian, to sacrifice’ is the S. Cvrriay, 

‘ i A.D. 248— 

reeular term for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. eee 
Like the Fathers before him he quotes” Is. i. 11; Ps. xlix, steaks unre- 


servedly 0 


13, 23, Ps. iv. 6; Mal.i. 10 to shew that the old sacri-#2u 
fices had been abolished and a new one instituted. This %#7«e. 
new sacrifice is the perpetual commemoration of that 
one sacrifice of our Lord’s passion which He offered up® 
to God the Father at the time of the Institution of the 
Last Supper: it was prefigured by the sacrifice of Mel- 
chizedek : it is to be offered up on earth by priests who 
imitate our Lord’s action at the Last Supper. 

That this is S. Cyprian’s view of the Eucharist will 
be plain from the following quotations from his Epistle 
to Ceecilius. 

Let us take first his mystical interpretation of the mihizedek 
- sacrifice of Melchizedek. ‘In Melchizedek the priest, he Gia 
writes, ‘we see prefigured the mystery of the sacrifice of 
‘the Lord’ Melchizedek was a type of Christ. ‘“ Thou 
‘“art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek:” 
‘which order is assuredly this which comes from that 
‘sacrifice and thence descends: that Melchizedek was a 
‘priest of the most High God, because he offered bread 
‘and wine, because he blessed Abraham. For who is 
‘more a priest of the most High God than our Lord 
‘Jesus Christ, who offered a sacrifice to God the Father, 
‘and offered that very same thing which Melchizedek 
‘had offered, that is bread and wine, to wit His Body 


Prec we lapsu, CC. XXV. XXvi. 3 Dominus noster Jesus Christus, 
Ep. \xvii. 1, Ixxvi. 3, in Hartel’s ‘qui sacrificium Deo patri optulit et 
Corpus Scriptt. Eccl. Latt. Vol. U1.  ‘optulit hoc idem quod Melchise- 
N.B. His system of numbering cor- ‘dech optulerat id est panem et 
responds with the Oxford ed. of ‘vinum, suum scilicet corpus et san- 
1682. ‘guinem,’ 4, Ixill. 4. 

2 Testim. Lib. i. 16, 
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‘and Blood? In Genesis therefore, that the benediction 
‘in respect of Abraham by Melchizedek might be duly 
‘celebrated, the figure of the Sacrifice precedes, namely, 
Our Lordy ‘a figure consisting of bread and wine; which thing the 


Supper ‘Lord completing and fulfilling offered bread and the 


made an 


oblation of “CUD mixed with wine, and so He who is the fulness of 
and the cup. ‘Truth, fulfilled the truth of the image prefigured.’ 
Later on, in the same Epistle, he says, that ‘the passion 

A ‘of our Lord is the sacrifice we offer’. The xature of 
ae the Eucharistic sacrifice is thus determined, by reference 
- to the one Sacrifice of the Cross, which our Lord began > 

to offer to God the Father the same night in which He 

was betrayed: hence, it is more than a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving and praise; it is a sacrifice commemorative 

of the One Sacrifice offered once for all for the sins of the 

whole world, and not a bare sacrifice of commemoration, 

but one which derives a propitiatory virtue from the pro- 
pitiation which was effected by the Passion of the Lord. 
aes We learn from the same Epistle something of the man- 
ner in which the Eucharistic sacrifice was offered. It 

was to be offered by duly ordained priests following the 
example of our Lord: for, ‘if Jesus Christ, our Lord 

‘and God, is Himself the chief-priest of God the Father, 

‘and first offered Himself as a sacrifice, and commanded 

‘this to be done in commemoration of Himself, certainly 

‘that priest truly acts instead of Christ, who imitates 

‘that which Christ did; and he then offers a true and 

‘full sacrifice in the Church to God the Father when he 

- €proceeds to offer it according to what he sees Christ 
‘Himself to have offered®.’ Waterland® has pointed out 

that by the words ‘true and complete sacrifice’ nothing 

more is meant than that the action of the priest is an 


1 Ep. lxiii. 17. 2 Ep. Ixiii. 14. 3 Vol. VII. p. 375. 
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accurate reproduction of our Saviour’s action at the Last 
Supper, and that the observation was made ‘in oppo- 
‘sition to some of that time who affected to mutilate the 
“Sacrament by leaving out the wine, and using the water 
‘instead of it.’ This close imitation of our Lord’s action. 
at the Last Supper, as essential to a due celebration of’ 
the Eucharist, is insisted on almost more strongly in‘a 
later passage: ‘Scripture says, he writes, ‘that as often 
‘as we offer the cup in Commemoration of our Lord and 
‘of His Passion, we should do that which it is certain’ 
‘the Lord did’:’ on this principle he grounds the neces- 
sity of using wine mixed with water: the particular 
deduction which he drew from his principle does not 
concern us in our present enquiry: we note the prin- 
ciple; and having already ascertained that S. Cyprian 
regarded our Lord’s action at the Last Supper as sacri- 
ficial, we have no doubt that had the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice been questioned in his age, S. 
Cyprian would have found an overwhelming argument 
for it in the necessity which Christian priests were under 
of copying exactly that which the Lord did. 

Thus the word, ‘sacrifice, is fundamentally con- ebb k 
nected in S. Cyprian’s writings with the Holy Eucharist : word f 
but it is by no means limited to this application. The | 
Holy Eucharist was to him ¢he Sacrifice, because it 
sanctified the sacrificial acts which went to make up the 
whole of the Christian life. He frequently speaks, as 
Tertullian does, of ‘sacrifices’—in the plural: it may at 
times® be in reference to the daily celebrations of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice; but he uses it at other times in 
connexions which shew that it must refer to other sacri- 


1 Fp. \xiii.e 17. ‘mini ordinatione promoventur...ab 
2 e.g. Hp. 1. 1, ‘qui in eccl. Do- ‘altari et sacrificiis non recedent.’ 


D.N.E. 7 
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to alms, 


to prayers 
and praises, 


to contri- 
tion, and 
humility. 


: 
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fices besides that one, or to other sacrifices contemplated 
as forming part of that one: for instance, when’ rebuking 
the lapsed for approaching the altar without preparation, 
he says they haste to take the Body and Blood of the — 
Lord without having expiated their crime, without ‘ hav-: 
‘ing purged their conscience by a sacrifice and by the. 
‘hand of the priest:’ where, as the ‘hand of the priest’ 
refers to absolution which was given with imposition of 
hands, so the sacrifice refers to alms which ‘wash away. 
‘sins®, 

Again’, he speaks of himself as ‘ offering incessantly, 
‘in time of persecution as in time of peace, sacrifices to 
‘the Lord and His Christ with pure* and unpolluted 
‘lips. These sacrifices were not Eucharistic, for they 
are spoken of as being offered Zo Christ, and with pure 
/i~s—the Eucharistic sacrifice would require rather pure 
hands, and certainly could not be spoken of as offered 
to Christ: so here we have the word ‘sacrifice’ applied 
to prayers and praises. The same use occurs in an 
Epistle written to the confessors in prison who were de- 
barred from offering and celebrating the divine sacri- 
fices: ‘you’ do celebrate,’ he assures them, ‘you do offer 
‘to God a sacrifice both precious and glorious, and one 
‘which will avail you much towards obtaining heavenly 
‘rewards, since holy Scripture speaks, saying: “The sa- 
‘“crifice of God is a troubled spirit, a broken and a 
‘“contrite heart God doth not despise.” This sacrifice 
‘you offer to God, this sacrifice you celebrate unceasingly 
‘night and day, being made sacrifices to God, and prov- 
‘ing yourselves holy and spotless victims, as the apostle 


- 1 De lapsis, c. 16. (2) referring to the fact that his re- 
2 De op. et eleemosyn. C. I. treat had not disqualified him for 
3 ED. \xvi. 9. . - the priest’s office. 


« 4.Fither (1) lips not polluted by 5 E>. \xxyi. 3. 
partaking of heathen sacrifices; or  * aad 


\ 
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‘exhorts, saying, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
‘“the mercies of God, &c.*”’ These words were written 
to comfort them for not being in a position to ‘offer and 42 these ° 


sacrifices 


‘celebrate the divine sacrifices:’ thus proving that sacri- subordinate 


to the sacri- 


fice of the lips, or of the heart, or of the body, was HOLA Hie 
the Christian sacrifice, but only an element in it: for that 
sacrifice is manifold, it consists of many prayers, of many 
praises, of many almsdeeds, of many acts of self-devotion, 
proceeding from many hearts and many lips, offered up 

in one common worship, all of these subordinate to that 

great Sacrifice of the Passion of Christ, which is com- 
memorated by outward symbols and solemnly presented 

to Ged the Father by the priest who offers in the name 

of the congregation. 

If extension and a measure of indefiniteness as its Paratiet 
inevitable result, were features in the mind of Origen, EE ok 
compression and co-ordination were principles which meter 
were most deeply rooted in the mind of Cyprian: more 
than any other man of his age he grasped the ideal 
of the Church’s unity ; and the necessary correlatives of 
such unity, order and subordination, were uppermost in 
his mind: they pervaded his system of theology as well 
as of church government; they are not so apparent in 
the former as in the latter, just because, by his educa- 
tion and position, the latter was the sphere in which his 
influence was mainly felt; but had he been more of a 
theologian and less of a Bishop, it is easy to imagine 
that the ‘Unity of the Church’ would have given way 
to the ‘Unity of Sacrifice. Two opposite truths have 
separated later controversialists: to one set of minds 


< 


1 Compare the following passage ‘cum celebrare te credis que corban 


from the De ofere et eleemosynis, ‘omnino non respices, que in domi- 
c. xv, in which ‘sacrificium’ is used ‘nicum sine sacrificio venis, quz 
both of the alms, and of the ele- ‘partem de sacrificio quod pauper 
ments. ‘Locuples et dives domini- ‘ obtulit sumis?’ 


pa 
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in the use of 


the ternis 
‘ sacrifice,’ 
and ‘ sacris 


Jices.’ 
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the Eucharist is the only Gospel Sacrifice, whilst another 
class have sought that sacrifice in everything but the 
Eucharist: the truths opposed to these two errors are 
embraced by S. Cyprian, who represents to us Christian 
worship and Christian life as equally sacrificial: the 
former objectively, the latter subjectively, and thus the 
whole theory of sacrifice under the Christian dispensa- 
tion is harmonized. He may have attached an exagge- 
rated ‘importance to the sacrifices of almsgiving and 
martyrdom, but between these and the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice there is a distinction which is never neglected: they 
are of avail only for him who offers them, the sacrifice 
of the Eucharist is made available for others’: the 
sacrifice is celebrated for the repose of the departed’: 
oblations and sacrifices are celebrated for the martyrs 
on their Commemoration-days as they recur year by 
year. 

This seems to be the place to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the manner in which the terms ‘sacrifice’ and 
‘sacrifices’ are used. The singular and the plural are’ 
not used indiscriminately, but, as in the passages just 
referred to, a distinction is to be observed between the 
use of the term ‘sacrifice’ in the plural, and the use of 
the same word in the singular: when the Commemora- 
tion is spoken of in a general way, it is ‘sacrifices and 
oblations, when the repose of the departed is spoken of, 
it is ‘the sacrifice’ which is celebrated: and this distinction 
is borne out by what we have seen in Tertullian: the 
more general term is used when thank-offerings and the 
whole worship, including the Eucharist, is intended, the: 
more limited term is used when the Eucharist is spe- 
cially. singled out. 


1 Ep. i. 2. 2 Ep. xii. 2, and xxxix. 3. 


S.CypriaAn.] ZHE DEVELOPMENT NOTICEABLE IOL 


It is said that ‘with Cyprian begins a new phase in J what 


Sense 


‘the development of the way of looking at the Eucha- S. Cyrian's 


teaching 


‘ristic sacrifice’:’ this development is regarded as the may be 7- 


garded as a 


special product of the North-African Church’, and as a (ae 


departure from the primitive notion of a thank-offering pegs de | 
and the primitive simplicity of Christian worship. With- ¢¢ss27s. 
out admitting all that such expressions may mean, I 
freely admit that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is presented 
in different aspects by S. Ireneus and S. Cyprian, or 
one might say a little less definitely, by Fathers of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, that the language concerning it 
used by S. Cyprian is more explicit than that which we 
meet with in Clement of Alexandria, or in Origen. 
But is S. Cyprian’s tone of thought substantially different 
from that of his predecessors? I think not: he simply 
presents us in a compact form and in definite terms, with 
- what we have had to find by diligent search, hinted at 
in the Stromata of S. Clement, and scattered through- 
out Origen’s Homilies, Commentaries and Tomes: if 
the development can be traced back to the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, and to its great Catechist, as I 
believe it can, then, be the doctrine of a propitiatory 
sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist the doctrine of the whole 
Church or only of a party in the Church, it will at any 
rate be due not to the hierarchical tendency of a 
particular community, nor to the overweening love of 
priestly power in a particular Bishop, but to the in- 
fluence of a school of learning, and to the writings of 
one of the most liberal and loving spirits which any age 
of the Church has ever seen. 

But if this development is not due to the hierar- Causes and 


manner of 


chical spirit of the age, to what is it due? To begin “és deve- 
lopment. 


1. Hofling, Zntroduct. p. Vv. 2 So Schaff, p. 391. 
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with, What is meant by development? Development 
may be of two kinds, real or apparent: real as when a 
bud opens into a flower, apparent as when a landscape 
is developed in the period between dawn and an hour 
after sunrise: in the former case development is effected 
by the application of internal forces, in the latter by the 
removal of external obstacles; both methods of develop- 
ment have this in common, that no new matter is added; 
there is this great difference in their results, the former 
contains more of the human element, the latter of the 
Divine: the opening of a flower may be impeded or 
accelerated, may be distorted or directed by human 
agency, the gradual growth of the landscape is subjected 
to no such interference. Both kinds of development are 
seen in the natural world, and both in the spiritual world: 
a doctrine may be developed by the internal conscious- 
ness of the Church, by the Spirit of God acting upon thé 
spirit of man, in which case the perfection of the result 
will depend upon the perfect readiness of the human 
spirit to receive the impressions of the Divine Spirit; or 
by the removal of a vail and the clear shining of the light 
on that which is hidden: there is room for error in this as 
well as in the former kind of development, but there is 
less room. Men may mistake the truth thus disclosed, 
its whole appearance may in time be changed, but to 
catch a glimpse of the landscape when first the sun 
enlightens it must be to catch a glimpse of the truth. 
Now the study of the Ante-Nicene Fathers leads me 
to believe that the Christian Priesthood was developed 
according to the former, the Christian sacrifice according 
to the latter law. The development of the Christian 
sacrifice belongs to-that class of development which is 
effected by removing an obstacle: that obstacle was the 
presence of Jewish and Gentile sacrifices. It will of 
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course be at once asked, why then did not the Cyprianic w1y this de- 

view come forward at the close of the Ist century? lie eS 
" place earlier. 

answer, because: In the first place, though the Jewish 

sacrifices had ceased to be offered, their efficacy was not 

at once disavowed: objectively absent they were sub- 

jectively a reality to the minds of many: it needed the 

tongue and the pen of Apologists and Teachers to con- 

vince men that the blood of bulls and of goats cannot 

take away sin. Because, secondly, with this class of 

developments no less than with the former, progress 

is gradual. Because, thirdly, Gentile sacrifices were 

still of too much importance to be neglected. The 

process of demolition was carried on with no sparing 

hand, but still the process was a tedious one. What 

strikes one most in reading the early Fathers for the 

purpose of discovering their views on sacrifice generally, 

. is the total absence of recognition of anything good 

in the Gentile sacrifices: they were not attributed to 

any spark of the divine truth still alive in the human 

heart, but simply to the influence of evil spirits; and 

the view of Jewish sacrifices presented by Justin Martyr 

and Tertullian is scarcely less distorted and fanciful. 

It would be difficult to maintain that the blows thus 
dealt to the ancient sacrificial systems were in all cases 
well considered, or that the arguments which were used 
then are arguments which could be used now: at the 
same time it cannot be denied that the work of demoli- 
tion was effectually done in the Ist and 2nd centuries; 
to the 3rd was left the work of reconstruction. 

The theory of development advanced in these pages How the 
should be tested by comparing writers who treat of Ar Ns 
Jewish and Gentile sacrifices as well as of Christian gee 
sacrifices, with those who treat of Christian sacrifices 
only, If the theory be a correct one, we ought to find 
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plied to the 


quritings of - 


Origen and 
Cyprian, 


THE 
PRIMITIVE 
LituRGIES. 

Intportance 


AND GENTILE SACRIFICES. [S. CYPRIAN. 


a different view of Christian sacrifice in these two classes 
of writers. Let us compare for the purpose Origen and 
Cyrian. 

Origen is the first writer who distinctly looks upon 
Christ as the fulfilment of the typical sacrifices of the 
Mosaic Law; at the same time, in his work against 
Celsus he enters into an attack on Gentile sacrifices: 
accordingly whilst in his Homilies and other writings, 
he speaks of the Eucharist as a propitiatory sacrifice, 
in the Contra Celsum he speaks of it as the Apologists 


‘before him had done, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 


Cyprian, on the other hand, nowhere treats of Jewish 
sacrifices; his work was not to oppose Judaism, but to 
build up the Church, so in him we find an exposition of 
that which was in the heart of Christianity, of that which 
could only be revealed when outward impediments were 
removed: we have a man who views the Church as she 
is in herself, not as she is in opposition to Jews or 
Gentiles, and thus the doctrine of the Christian sacrifice 
which we find in his writings is the Catholic doctrine. 


In any question of Christian doctrine or practice, the 
penertange of the evidence afforded by the early Litur- 


o/Liturgical gies * consists in this, that they are witnesses, not to the 


evidence. 


opinion of one or more Doctors of the Church, but to 
the teaching of the Church herself; they are necessarily 
the exponents of the doctrines in which all were agreed ; 
they set before us the ideal of Church-life, they are 
mirrors of Church-teaching: no question relating either 


1 The Primitive Liturgies, Neale, Primitive Liturgies, Neale and Lit- 
Lond. 1868. TZvranslations of the  tledale, Lond. 1869. 
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to the discipline or to the doctrine of the early Church 
can be considered as settled till they have been con- 
sulted; there is no reason to think that they are the 
result of a compromise between contending parties, and 
we may safely lay it down as an axiom that where the 
sense of any Father is indistinct, his meaning is to be 
gathered from the Liturgy, and not vice versa. What- 
ever may be the laws of their stratification, however 
violent the upheavals to which they have been subjected, 
however numerous be the deposits which in the lapse of 
years have gathered upon their surface, there is one 
disruption of which they bear no trace, viz., that caused 
by Eucharistic controversy. For this reason they are par- 
ticularly valuable in any enquiry as to the sacrificial 
teaching of the early Church. 

But valuable as this evidence is itself, it is by no Dificutics 
_ means easy to determine when we have got hold of it. pads 
The most commonly received opinion has been that 
Liturgies were not committed to writing till the end of 
the 4th century, and this opinion has been rested upon 
the authority of S. Basil’: but of late years? the truth of 
this opinion has been contested, and reasons have been 
given which lead us to think that Liturgies, or parts of 
Liturgies at any rate, were committed to writing in the 
first half of the the 3rd century. Be this as it may, it is 2 at proba- 
one thing to compose a Liturgy, another thing to com- Liturgy was 
mit one to writing, and even if the Liturgies were com- the thi ig 
mitted to writing only in the 4th century, we should be gee 
entitled to argue from this very fact that. the substance 
of them was in existence in the 3rd. Now it is acknow- 
ledged by all Liturgiologists that the Liturgies of S. James, 
S. Mark, S. Chrysostom, and S. Basil were in use in the 


1 De Sp. S, c, xxvii. 
2 See Codex Liturgicus, curd Daniel, Vol. Iv, pp. 25—32. 
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Example. 


knowledge of the original text. 


IN USE EARLY IN [PRIMITIVE 


4th century, and it is all but universally acknowledged 
that the Clementine Liturgy is much more ancient*: but 
when we speak of certain Liturgies being in use in the 
Ath century, we do not mean to imply that our present 
text is an accurate representation of the text current in 
the 4th century: we are absolutely without any critical 
The 5th mystagogical 
Catechism of S. Cyril of Jerusalem enables us to ascer- 
tain much of the text of the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom 
as it stood in the middle of the 4th century, but this was 
not the original text. The earliest MS. which we possess 
of any Liturgy is that of S. James’, and this isa MS. of the 
1oth century. It is clear, therefore, that though we are 
certain that these Liturgies in their main features were 
in existence at that time, we cannot form theories based 
upon words and expressions as to the doctrine of the 
Church at the end of the 3rd or beginning of the 4th 
centuries: especially is this the case if such words and 
expressions occur in only some of the Liturgies: compare 
for instance the prayer for the Celebrant in the Liturgies 
of S. Chrysostom and S. James. In the former it runs, 
‘that I may stand by this Thy holy altar, and sacrifice 
‘Thy holy and spotless Body and precious Blood*? and 
in the latter, ‘ Remember also, O Lord, according to the 
‘multitude of Thy mercy and pities,me Thy humble 
‘and unworthy servant ; and the Deacons that surround 


‘Thy holy altar*’ There are similar variations in the other 


1 Mohler says it belongs to the 
fifth century, without giving any rea- 
son. <Kirchengeschichte, Vol, 1. p. 
646, Regensburg, 1867. On the an- 
tiquity of the Clementine Liturgy, 
see the recent arguments adduced 
by  Bickell, A/esse wnd - Pascha, 
Mainz, 1872, pp. 17—37- On the 
subject of early Liturgies generally, 
the reader may consult with advan- 


tage Probst’s Lzturgie der drei ersten 
christlichen Fahrhunderte, Tiibingen, 
1870: 408 ; 

* See Palmer’s Antiquities of the 
Engl. Rit., Vol. l. p. 21. 

3 Neale and Littledale, Zrans/a- 


‘tions of the Primitive Liturgies, p. 


106. 


4 Tb. p. 53. 
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Liturgies. What we are justified in concluding from this 
passage is that the prayer for the Celebrant formed part 
of the Liturgy in the 3rd century, perhaps in Apostolic 
times, but we are not at liberty upon such a passage as 
this to build any particular theory of Sacrifice. 

Under these circumstances some canons must of Canons for 
necessity be laid down for the interpretation of the fation of the 
Liturgies. The two following are suggested as safe ~ © 
guides in estimating the evidence afforded by the Litur- 
gies, as to the doctrine of the Ante-Nicene Church. 


(1) No inference can be drawn from any passage, 
unless that passage occur in four out of the five Litur- 
gies, 


(2) No inference can be drawn from the language 
of any passage unless the words are identical, or very 
- nearly so in all the Liturgies. 
Every Liturgy may be divided into two portions, the 7%e Divi- 


ston of & 


Anaphoral portion, and the pro-Anaphoral portion: the Z:tuzy into 


the ana- 


‘sursum corda’ marks the division: the Anaphoral por- proral, and 


the pro-ana-= 


tion is by far the older of the two, and it is with the szoral gor. 
substance and order of this portion that we are con- ge 
cerned in our present enquiry. However much the rise 

of the ‘disciplina arcani’ in the 2nd century may have 
disturbed the order of the pro-Anaphoral portion of the 
Liturgies, there is no reason to think that this disturbance 
extended to the Anaphora’: so that whatever evidence 

we may have for the existence of the Liturgies in the 
2nd or even in the Ist century of the Christian era, the 
same amount of evidence we have for thinking that the 
order of the Anaphora was the same as that which has 
come down to us, ! 


. 2 See Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, Vol. 1. ¢. iii. sec. 2s 
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The divi- 
sions of the 
Anaphora. 


The Preface 
and Come- 
memoration. 


The Obla- 


tion, 


THE OLDEST PORTION OF EVERY [PRIMITIVE ~ 


In all Liturgies the Anaphora may be divided as 
follows’: 


I. The Preface, concluding with the triumphal 
Hymn. 

II. The Commemoration of the Life and Death of 
our Blessed Lord, ending with the words of Institution. 


III. The Oblation. 

IV. The Invocation. 

V. The Great Intercession. 
VI. The Communion, 


Divisions I. and II. vary considerably in length in 
the different Liturgies: Division I. consists of an act of 
praise to Almighty God for His blessings in Creation 
and Redemption, and for His own unspeakable per- 
fections ; it concludes with the Tersanctus. Division II., 
in most cases, contains a recapitulation of the fall, and 
then, after glancing at the Law and the Prophets, it 
passes into the Commemoration of the Life and Death 
of our Blessed Lord, concluding with the words of 
Institution: in both of these Divisions S. Mark’s Liturgy 
is peculiar: it is the only one which contains inter- 
cessions in Division I.; and in Div. IL, immediately 
before the Commemoration of our Lord’s Passion, occurs 
a prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost in these 
words: ‘Fulfil also, O God, this sacrifice with Thy 
‘heavenly blessing by the coming down on it of Thy 
‘most Holy Ghost.’ 

Division III. is so important for our purpose, that we 
sive in full those parts of it which are strictly sacrificial 
and oblatory. 


“ 


1 I regret to appear so presump- __ but I cannot see that his minute sub- 
tuous as to differ from Dr Littledale, divisions apply to every Liturgy, 
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Two fea- 
zZures comt- 
znon to 
Div. WW. 
Jour of the 


Liturgies. 


THE COMMEMORATION AND [PRIMITIVE 


Now, setting aside for the moment particular words 
and expressions, we find the two following features com- 
mon to this portion in all the Liturgies, except that of 
S. Mark. 


(1) A brief recapitulation of the Commemo- 
ration made in Division II. 


(2) An offering to God of certain gifts. 


They occur in the same order in the four Liturgies, and 
therefore according to our Ist Canon we conclude that 
they formed a portion of the Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene 
Church. | 

And these two are closely connected: the former 
leads on to the latter: the oblation would have no 
meaning unless it were preceded by the Commemora- 
tion: and this Commemoration (which formed Division 
I.) is not merely a commemoration of our Lord’s 
Passion, but a commemoration of God’s dealings with 
man from the fall of Adam right on to the second coming 
of Christ: this is the period comprised in the com- 
memorative element in all the Liturgies, though the 
fulness and the manner of treatment varies considerably 
in each. Now Div. Ill. is not merely a summing up 
of the Commemoration in Division II., but it is alsoa 
limitation of it to the events connected with the Death 
and second coming of our Lord: these are solemnly re- 
peated, and the Commemoration leads on to the oblation: 
an oblation of what? certainly an oblation of bread 
and wine, an oblation to God of those ‘gifts which are 
‘His own:’ this is brought into prominence in all the 
Liturgies excepting that of S. James: the actual words 
occur in three of them, and they are implied in the 
Clementine, where God is specially addressed as an ‘all- 
‘sufficient God.’ This principle we have seen reason to 


Liturcies.|} ZHE OBLATION FORMED PART III 


believe was brought into special prominence in the age 
of Justin Martyr and Irenzus: the Eucharistic Service 
as well as the writings of the Fathers bear witness to 
the fact that God needeth nothing at our hands: it - 
brings to light and perpetuates a principle which, though 
self-evident when enunciated, had been completely 
buried beneath the sacrificial systems of Judaism no 
less than of heathenism; men had worshipped God as if 
they thought He needed their service, and they arose from 
their service as selfish, as unloving, as impure as they 
were before; the early Church worshipped because she 
could not do otherwise, and she arose from her worship 
strengthened, purified, filled with the Divine Presence. _ 

We may observe incidentally that whilst the recur- 
rence of the assertion that God needeth nothing at 
man’s hands in four of the Liturgies furnishes us with 
another clue as to the substance of the primitive Liturgy, 
it gives us at the same time an indication of its date: 
four out of the five Liturgies which were in use in the 
fourth century would hardly have preserved this feature, 
had they originated at a period later than the beginning 
of the second century. 

But though we can thus approximate to much of the a eatiaeion 
substance. of the earliest Liturgy, and though we know by various 
the elements of which the oblation consisted, there is 
nothing in individual words and expressions which can 
guide us to the original name by which the oblation was 
designated. As the Liturgies stand now, the oblation 
has a different name in each: it is 

- ‘gifts, in S. Mark. 

‘a tremendous, unbloody sacrifice,’ in S. James. 
‘this bread and this cup,’ in S. Clem. 

‘a reasonable and unbloody service, in S. Chrys. 
‘antitypes of the Holy Body and Blood, in S. Basil: 


I12 


The Invoca- 
tion. 


The Great 
Lutercessicn, 


OF THE EARLIEST LITURGY. [PRIMITIVE 


and according to our 2nd Canon nothing certain is to 
be concluded from these expressions as to the name of 
the oblation in the Ante-Nicene period. | 

We pass on to Div. Iv. which contains the ‘Invo- 
‘cation.’ In three out of the five Liturgies, viz. in the 
Liturgies of S. Mk. S. Jas. and S. Basil the Invocation 
is for the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the congre- 
gation as well as upon the ‘proposed’ gifts: in all the. 
Liturgies the Holy Spirit is invoked that He may make 
the bread* and the cup” the Body and Blood of Christ*. 
Thus the consecration is effected. 

The next Division comprises the ‘Great Intercession :’ 
it varies much in length in the different Liturgies: but 
in none does it contain any words which express an 
oblation of the consecrated elements. 

In the Liturgy of S. James they are spoken of as 
‘oblations*,’ but only in the same sense in which 
they were oblations before: ‘vouchsafe to remember 
‘those who have this day brought these oblations to Thy 
‘holy altar®:’ again, that which each has brought is 
spoken of as ‘his offering.’ In the Liturgy of S. Clem. 
the Bishop is spoken of as he who ‘is now offering*;’ 
and in interceding with-God he says, ‘we offer to Thee 
‘for..., which is explained by ‘we further pray to Thee 
‘for, the expressions offering and praying being used 
indifferently in this connection: further on, the Deacon 
speaks of the ‘gift that is offered to the Lord God’,’ 

In the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom we have this 


‘offer them also to Thee, O Lord.’ 


1 ‘Loaves.’ S. Mark. 
2.“That which is in this cup.? The Greek (p. 62) is 7 poo pépomev 
S. Chrys. go, Aéomora, kal x.7.\.: there is 


3 Hence, though we failed in Div. 
III. to gather the technical name 
of the oblation, we see that it con- 
sisted of bread and wine. 

wah “8 ieee Cy ’ i 

p- §3. On p. 52 we read ‘we 


no reason why this should not be 

rendered as in Lit. of S. Clem, ‘we 

; raed to Thee.’ 
5 p- 55. 


° p. 85. 
.7 p. 87. 
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prayer: ‘Bestow’ therefore, O Lord, on all of us an equal 
‘benefit from these offerings according to the need of each.’ 

In the Liturgy of S. Basil oécurs the petition: ‘Re- 
‘member, O Lord, them who have offered their holy 
‘gifts unto thee*:’ and in the proclamation of the 
Deacon they are spoken of as ‘the precious gifts, offered 
‘and hallowed’*.’ 

In the Liturgy of S. James* occurs the following 
passage: ‘Let us make our supplications for the 
‘oblations, and hallowed, precious, celestial, ineffable, 
‘stainless, glorious, terrible, tremendous, divine gifts to 
‘the Lord our God. That the Lord our God having 
‘received them to His holy, heavenly, intellectual and 
‘spiritual altar, for the odour of a sweet-smelling sacrifice, 
‘would send down in their stead to us, divine grace, and 
‘the gift of the most Holy Ghost*’ 

Whatever may be the exact meaning of this prayer, 
itis at any rate sacrificial in tone, and super-sensual in 
application. 

Division VI. may be dismissed with the observation 7% Com- 
that it contains no sacrificial expressions whatever: 
thanks are given for participation of the holy mysteries, 
but not for participation of the sacrifice: the Service is 
not even spoken of as a ‘sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
‘giving.’ 3 

Here our investigation of liturgical evidence must Conctusions. 
close. What has it taught us? It has taught us that 


in the earliest Liturgy: 


1p. 119. ‘sancti angeli tui in sublime altare 
2 p. 138. ‘tuum, in conspectu divinze Majes- 
3p. 141 ‘tatis tuze: ut quotquot, ex hac al- 
4b. £6. ‘taris participatione, sacrosanctum 
5 Compare the following, from  ‘ Filiitui Corpus et Sanguinem sump- 
the present Roman Canon: ‘Sup-  ‘serimus, omni benedictione czlesti, 


‘plices te rogamus, omnipotens ‘et gratia repleamur.’ 
* Deus : jube hec perferri per manus 


D.N. E. 8 


LTA 


These con- 
clusions ap- 
ply to the 
Church in 
the third 
century, Wie 
perhaps 


earlier. 
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(1) There was no one definite act of oblation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 

(2) That the whole Service was a sacrificial com- 
memoration of the work of Redemption. 

Now these are deductions which, if correct, are of 
the highest importance, because they are at variance 
with the extremes of both theories, which for the last 
300 years have divided the Church of Christ. The 
Eucharist is a Sacrifice, not a bare memorial: it is a 
sacrifice in the fullest, deepest meaning that the word 
will bear, and therefore it is not a carnal repetition of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. | 

The sacrificial idea seems in the Eastern Church to 
have been always extended to the whole Service rather 
than confined to any one part: the elements are spoken 
of as holy, as an unbloody sacrifice, even before con- 
secration, and reverence is paid to them as soon as they 
are brought in; what is done, is done in a mystery, is ap- 
preciated by the eye of faith only. 

In our present state of liturgical knowledge, more 
than*such general conclusions cannot safely be drawn: 
and:even when they have been drawn, it is difficult to 
determine with exactness to what age of the Church 
they’ apply. In the preceding pages it has been as- 
sumed (for it is impossible to prove it by docu- 
mentary or contemporary evidence), that the conclusions 
arrived at apply to the Church in the third, if not in 
the latter part of the second century. Should the 
reader be disposed to question the correctness of the 
above assumption, let him weigh this fact:—that a/ 
Liturgy, except in’ periods of ecclesiastical disorgani- 
zation, invariably lags behind the ‘spirit of the age:” 
settled forms.of worship do not exhibit the passing 
currents of thought and feeling, which characterized a 


: 
j 
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generation or even a century; if they change at all, 
their change is but gradual. If therefore the Liturgies as 
we now have them, represent with any degree of faith- 
fulness the existing Liturgies in the fourth century, they 
may be fairly taken as a witness to the Eucharistic 
doctrine of the third century. 
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Definition 
of terms. 


THE 
APvosToLic 
FATHERS. 


BA ROD ans 


THE TEACHING OF. THE: CHURCH SNe 
FIRST. THREE CENTURIES AS) tp oe 
TRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 


IT will be convenient at the outset of this enquiry to 
state, that, in accordance with long-established usage, 
we shall employ the word ‘priest’ to denote one who 
performs mediatorial offices between God and man, and 
the kindred words ‘sacerdotal’ and ‘hieratic’ to denote the 
offices which he performs. When speaking simply of the 
second order of the Christian Ministry without reference 


‘to its mediatorial character we shall use the word ‘pres- 


‘byter. At the same time it will be well to bear in mind 
that this distinction of nomenclature is foreign to the 
Fathers and Councils of the Ante-Nicene Church’. 

We have already seen* in our examination of the 
Apostolic Fathers on the doctrine of Sacrifice the view 
which they held of the Christian Ministry : we gather 
from the Epistle of Clement, and from the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, that there was an order of men set apart, whose office 


1 For this statement, see Conc. 1480. Conc. Nic., Ib. 1. 38. I be- 


Eliberit. (250—330 A.D.), Labbe, I. 
967, can. 17, ‘sacerdos’ reserved to 
heathen priests. Conc. Arelat. (314 
A.D.) can. 1§, 19, Labbe, I. 1428. 
Conc. Ancyr. can. 1, Labbe, I. 1456, 
the Necroupyla: are spoken of as lepa- 
7ixal, whilst the priests are called 
mpecBurepo. Conc. Neoc., Labbe, I. 


lieve that in no Council of the Ante- 
Nicene Church is the term sacerdos 
or lepevs applied to the second order 
of the ministry. For the language of 
the Fathers, see the remarks made 
under the head of each. 

2 See above, pp. 10—20. 
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it was to present and to offer to God the gifts of the 
people on the Christian altar, that they derived the 
right to do this by appointment of the Apostles and 
their successors, and that this right was given to them 
by our Lord for the preservation of order in His Church. 
Every member of the Church had his vocation and 
ministry ; order could only be preserved by each doing 
the work assigned to him, and by each, as in an army, 
yielding obedience to his superior. In the age of the 
Ignatian Epistles the ideas of rule and of sacrifice are 
more separated, the former being assigned to the bishops, 
—and this is the point on which the writer mainly dwells 
—the latter pertaining to those who wait at the altar: the 
mention of an altar implying the existence of the office 
of priest. | 

Justin Martyr gives us no information whatever upon 
the Christian Ministry: but whatever reason we have 
seen for gathering from his writings that the Church in his 
age held that there was a material oblation in the Eu- 
charist, the same reason have we to believe that this 
oblation was made by a settled order of men. In his 
writings we discern the existence of a Sacrifice,in Chris- 
tian worship. The distinction between clergy and laity 
was already in existence, and there can be no doubt that 
this sacrifice was presented to God, as the worship was 
conducted, by the ‘clergy:’ and in so far as this was the 
case, the character of ‘priests’ attached to them. This 
is very different from saying that it was limited to them, 
that they were priests in such a sense as to exclude all 


others. Had this been Justin’s opinion, he could not achnow. 
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foes the 


have written that all Christians are ‘the true high-priestly aia soilant 


race. Our present enquiry being a historical one, it 
would be beside our object to enter into a discussion as 
to how. far the ideas of a universal priesthood of all 


priesthood 
of Chris 
tians, 


11g THE CLERGY, NOT INCOMPATIBLE [S. IrEN#vs. 


Christians, and of a particular priesthood of certain men 
in the Christian body can be held at the same time: but 
we must be careful not to assume that they are incom- 
but not ina patible, and Justin Martyr will be a witness against the 
sarily in- existence of a sacerdotal order in the Christian body, 
nee only when it has been shewn that they are so, and when. 
jricstiond oft has been proved that the Christian Sacrifice of which 
he speaks was indiscriminately presented at the altar by 
all Christians. " 
S.Irenevs Lhe evidence furnished by Irenzus is much of the’ 
same nature. He is arguing* against our Lord’s sup- 
posed breach of the Law by healing on the Sabbath-day, 
and quotes the passage in the Gospel (S. Luke vi. 3, 4) 
in which our Lord refutes the charge. ‘He justified His 
‘disciples, Irenaeus observes, ‘by the words of the Law, 
‘pointing out that it was lawful for the priest to act 
‘freely: now David was a priest: for ‘all righteous 
speaks of the ‘men possess the sacerdotal rank.’ ‘Moreover all apo- 


thood . 
cif i R stles of the Lord are priests:’ this is manifest not merely 
cal sense as 
belonging to because. they are righteous, which might be open to 
righteous 


men dispute, but ‘because they inherit neither lands nor’ 
‘houses here, but serve the altar and God continually.’ 
Who are they that have forsaken all things on account 
of the word of God and his Covenant, but Christ’s 
disciples? They wait continually on Him; therefore’ 
they are priests*: hence they have a Levitical sustenance, 
and hence it was lawful for them when hungry to eat 
the ears of corn, for ‘the workman is worthy of his meat.’ 
and to those ‘Why were not the priests in the temple guilty of pro- 
ee te ‘faning the sabbath? Because they were engaged, not: 
vote there 3 in secular affairs, but in the service of the Lord. Like- 
selves tO 


God's ser- wise, it is implied, Christians are blameless in their non-- 
] 


VICE. 


1 Adv. Har. IW. viiis 3¢ | 220. Vo eke ee 


i Ail 
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observance of the sabbath; and thus fulfil the Law, and 
thus are the true seed of Abraham which Christ came 
to save’. 

Such is the argument by which Irenzus overthrows 

Marcion’s assertion that Abraham and his seed had no 
share in the inheritance of Christ’s people: it rests upon 
two truths, (1) that the Church is the seed of Abraham, and, 
(2) that Christians are a priestly race: it is not necessary 
to the validity of the argument that the ‘seed of Abra- 
‘ham’ should be understood literally, nor is it necessary 
that the general priesthood of all Christians should be 
so understood as to exclude the special priesthood of 
some. From his assertion that all righteous men are 
priests, it follows that under the old dispensation as well 
as under the new, there was a priesthood not limited to 
the seed of Aaron: a priesthood, of which all who 
‘possessed the moral qualifications of purity and disin- 
terestedness were, zfso facto, members: such, he implies, 
is the priesthood of Christians. This priesthood is clearly 
a metaphorical one, it is quite a different thing from that 
real priesthood which belongs to all Christians in conse- 
quence of their incorporation into the Body of Christ— 
and therefore it has no bearing whatever on the priest- 
hood of the Christian Minister. 

To be obliged, in an enquiry like the present, to sys sesi- 
exclude Irenzus altogether from the list of competent 7772°”" 
witnesses, would not be a satisfactory conclusion to have The office of 
arrived at: but still, were his language on sacrifice as edtoalt 
metaphorical as is his language on the priesthood, no alike, or was 
other course would have been left open to us. We have tem. 
seen however that such is not the case: he is perfectly 
clear about the existence of a sacrifice in the Christian 


worship: and from the passages already quoted under 


1 T have given the general sense of the passage. 
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the head of ‘sacrifice,’ must be gathered the view which 
he held of the Christian Ministry. 

Considerations drawn from the teaching of the Apo- 
stles, and from the sense of personal responsibility and 
close communion with God which are manifested in the 
lives and deaths of the early Christians, lead us to the 
conclusion that, during the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, the universal priesthood of Christians was 
especially prominent: but it is worthy of notice that 
with the exception of Justin Martyr no author directly 
asserts it: no doctrine is built upon it: no conclusion 
drawn from it. Had it been taught during this period 
as a priesthood which superseded every other, this 
teaching would have been so startling to the minds both 
of Jew and Gentile, that more records must have been 
preserved, either of the teaching itself or of the opposition 
raised by it. But like self-sacrifice, it was ‘the pulsation 
‘of the Christian life” and therefore its importance was 
not insisted upon, nor its nature defined. 

If we may rely upon Stieren’s index, no mention is 
made of the Diaconate by Irenzeus: a fact which shews 
the exceeding precariousness of arguments founded on 
the silence of a writer. 

We may take the testimony of S. Hippolytus next, 
not as nearest to Irenzeus in point of time, but as the 
last of the Asiatic school. The only allusion he makes 
to the Christian Ministry is in the preface to the Philo- 


sophumena, where he speaks of himself as having © 


received the same grace of high-priesthood and of teach- 
ing as the Apostles. If the ‘grace of high-priesthood ’ 


is to be understood literally, i.e. sacerdotally, we must — 


fall back upon previous investigations under the head of 
‘sacrifice, to determine its exact meaning: if, on the 
other hand, the words are to be interpreted—as the 


5 


“ 


| 
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context leads one to think they should be—in a wider 
sense, as implying grace to rule, rather than to inter- 
cede with God, the expression, though a sacerdotal 
one, throws only a side light on the subject of our 
enquiry. 

Tertullian is the first who definitely applies the word Texrut- 
‘sacerdos’ and its derivatives to the Christian presbyter, Bi. 
and to the ministrations of the clergy’: but he uses the 
word ‘presbyter’ too, and that with a sacerdotal import. 

The mediatorial character which he attaches to the rye priestly 
Christian Ministry will be evident from the following idee’ 
passage”. He is arguing against digamy: you cannot 
hate your first wife ‘for whose spirit you make requests : 

‘for whom you render annual oblations ;...will you com- 
‘mend two wives to God by the ministry of a priest or- 
‘dained on the score of monogamy ?” 

The doctrine of priestly Absolution is proved by the Aésotution 
arguments® with which, after his lapse into Montanism, Tae 
he attempts to refute it: his errors as a Montanist* fur- ics 
nish us with much information as to Church government 
and discipline at the beginning ofthe third century. In aio t0 mar 
accordance with the prevalent opinion as to the priestly peek 
powers of martyrs’, he held that they as well as the 
presbyters of the Church had the power of remitting sins. 
Speaking of penitential discipline’, he says that a man 
must nourish his prayers by fastings, and must groan, 
and weep, and how! day and night to his God: he must 
be prostrate before the presbyters, and kneel to the 


1 See De Penit. c. ix. quoted be- — Covst¢., Coptic version, ordering that 
low. if a martyr be made priest he must 
2 Exh. Cast. xi. receive imposition of hands like an 
Pelle Lud. Cc, XXi, ordinary layman. (Referred to in an 
4 See Doll. Hipp. und Kall. p. article in the Christian Remem- 


347 et sqq. ; brancer for 1854, No. 84, P- 253.) 
5 See a passage in the AZost. © Dé PeEnit. c.. 1X. ¥ 
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stil there is beloved of God, i.e. to martyrs and confessors. At 


possibility a 
Sorgiveness 
without the 
intervention 
of a priest. 


His views 
those of the 
Church at 
the end of 
the second 
century. 


The testi- 
pony of his 
Montanistic 
writings. 


the same time’ he speaks of the prodigal as an example 
of the sinner returning to God, as an incentive to return 
with confession such as he made, for ‘confession dimi- 
‘nishes, as dissimulation increases, the guilt of our sins.’ 

Thus, with the exception of the power to bless in 
God’s Name, we have in Tertullian the priestly office 
fully developed and its existence recognized in such a 
way as not to clash with the universal priesthood of 
Christians*: and there is every reason to believe that the 
offices of the two priesthoods were co-existent in the 
Church at the close of the second century. 

Passages in two tracts of this author’, written after 
his lapse into Montanism, have given rise to the question 
whether the universal priesthood of Christians was held 
by the Church to be such, that in the absence of the 
clergy they could celebrate the Eucharist and perform 
other offices which properly belong to the priestly order. 

It is perfectly immaterial to our present enquiry 
what view be taken of these passages: either, (1) he was 
writing as a Montanist-and therefore the view which he 
advances, viz. that in cases of necessity laics may act as 
priests, is opposed to the Church practice; or, (2) he is, 
propounding the Church theory, and then the fact that ~ 
this privilege was resorted to only in cases of necessity, 
shews that such practice was abnormal: if it be said on ~ 
the one hand that at any rate the privilege was inherent, 
and therefore the priesthood of the Clergy was but a 
summing up of the priesthood of the people, it may be 
observed that he quotes for the former only, the autho- 


1 De Penit. c. viii. Lightfoot, S¢ Pazl’s Ep. to the Philip- 
2 See what is said, pp. 51 and 52,  frans, p, 254, 2nded. Seealso De © 
about ‘spiritual’ sacrifice. Bafpi. c. xvii. where the same argu- © 


% The passages are Lx. Cast. ment is used: Bp. Kaye, p. 47, 4% 
c. vil, De Alonog. c. x., quoted by _ thinks this was written after his lapse. 
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rity of the Church; which, as Bp. Kaye’ has shewn, 
means ‘ Apostolic authority.’ 

But there is no real reason for believing that in these 
passages he is writing otherwise than as a Montanist, 
and one of the errors which were developed during the 
progress of Montanism was the not distinguishing be- 
tween the general priesthood of all Christians and the 
special priesthood of the clergy: Tertullian had at one 
time written against those who imposed priestly 
functions on the laity’, but that was while he was yet in 
communion with the Church. 

We now retrace our steps about 20 years, and pass CLEMENt 
over to Alexandria. There, as well as in Africa and in ayvri. 
Asia Minor, we shall find the Church fighting against 
heathenism, Judaism, and heresy: but the plan of her 
attack is somewhat different: Irenzus and Tertullian, Digerenz 


neethods of 


' in their polemical writings, appeal to the tradition of plone) 
heresy adopt= 


the Apostles and the authority of the Church; the e¢4 digir 


ent schools 


monstrous systems of heresy must be refuted by shewing a 
how widely they differ from the Church, how utterly 
opposed they are both to reason and to revelation: Cle- 

ment on the other hand seems to recognize the attrac- 

_ tiveness of some points in the Gnostic system, he will 
prevent men from being led astray by a false Gnosis, 

by presenting them with a picture of the true Gnostic. 

This last method was the natural outcome of the philo- 
sophical spirit of the Church of Alexandria, just as the 
former was of the practical spirit which ruled at Rome Zading zo 


difference tr 


and in the West generally: and thus the Church of “emanner 


Alexandria necessarily presents us with a different view the Chri 
of the Christian Ministry from that which we have seen “”»- 
in the Churches of North Africa and Asia Minor, whose 
theological meeting-place was ‘Rome. 

4'p. 229 et sqq: to . De Prescr. Her. c xii. 
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Distinction Clement of Alexandria recognizes three distinct orders 
O te . e . . 
Diet in the Church’, and he enjoins that reverence be paid to 


Ratt the bishops and presbyters*: but beyond this we have 

no information in his works as to the functions of the 
but only al- Christian hierarchy. He spiritualizes the offices of 
wded to, in 


order tobe Apostles, presbyters, and deacons’: they are truly filled 


spiritual 


ized, by the true gnostic who has learnt to moderate his 
passions and to live a righteous life. 
He uses The fact that he uses the word ‘presbyter’ and not 


“presbyter” : i Silat far 
je priest?; “priest? for the second order of the Christian Ministry 
but zt ts 21- 


safe toargue does not necessarily prove that it was not one of his func- 


ew 2’ tons to present the ‘oblation of the New Covenant’ at the 
Christian altar, for the same term is used in the Nicene 
Canons, when it is generally admitted that the sacer- 
dotal theory was fully developed. 

Clore of It would not be difficult, from the writings of Clement 


Seok of Rome and Clement of Alexandria, to work out two 

veallyat theories of the Christian Ministry entirely at variance 

with one another; had they both had the same object 

in view, and had they both lived in the same Church 

and at the same time, we might have been reduced 

to this necessity; but the different purposes for which 

the Epistle to the Corinthians and the Stromata were 

written, the difference of genius in the Churches to 

which the authors respectively belonged, the interval of 

a century which separates them, are considerations which 

neutralize the antagonism which otherwise would exist 
between their theories. 

OnIGEN. The mingling of the evil with the good in the Church 

is a fact which was gradually coming into painful pro- 

minence: it was not even limited to the laity, but un- 


1 Strom. ill. 12. 90 (Vol. II. p. 379). 
300). 3 Strom. vi. 13. 106 (Vol. Il. p. 
2 Strom. iv. 17. 108 (Vol. Il. pe 203). 
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worthy persons were promoted to the clerical office from Church-xie 
unworthy motives: Origen* complains that many who nae reas 
are not spiritual occupy the ‘exalted rank of the century. 
‘priesthood’ and attain to the ‘chair of the teacher,’ 

whilst those who are fitted for such offices frequently 

remain among the lower orders: let men be sought 

out’, he very significantly remarks, in whom the Spirit 

of God is: let them be chosen, as Joshua was: ‘ ¢here 

“was no popular acclamation, no account made of con- 
*sanguinity, no consideration of relationship.’ 

The Church at the beginning of the third century Tie corrup. 
was not free from corruption, even in her highest offices; ia 
and the Donatist. schism had not yet taught her the 
absolute necessity that the tares must be mingled with 
the wheat till the harvest. The result produced upon sresents a 
pure and ardent spirits was different according as their?” 

_ tendency was practical or philosophical, and so were‘the 
weapons they employed: a Cyprian sought to stem the @iferently . 


: . : be cokes . solved by 
tide of corruption by stringent discipline and full exercise ¢#erently 


of power, a Clement of Alexandria sought a.refuge for minds. 
himself from the troubled waters, and sought to provide 
a refuge for others, by a deeper appreciation of spiritual 
truths—and this refuge he sought, not to encourage 
inactivity, but as a vantage-ground from which fresh 
attacks might be made. | 

These two characteristic lines of action we find Comprehen- 


szvencss of 


united in the comprehensive mind of Origen: or rather Origer’s 
we find in him a due appreciation of the use of both in pi 
the work of the Church: his own mind had its peculiar 
bent: that bent was not hierarchical or sacerdotal, but 

still he could recognize the existence and the usefulness 


of these elements in the Church. 


1 Flom, ii. in Num. 


2 Hom. xxii. in Num, § 4 (Vol. I. p. 356). 
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Ae oe The proper correlative to his belief in the perpetuation 
Mingo of the Sacrifice of Christ, is his belief in the perpetua- 
Ministry of tion of the ministry of Christ. ‘He is both the victim 
‘offered for the sin of the world and the priest who offers 
‘the victim’? ‘It follows therefore that according to 
‘the example of Him who gave the priesthood to the 
‘Church, the ministers also and priests of the Church 
‘receive the sins of the people, and themselves imitating 
‘their master, dispense to the people remission of sins. 
‘Therefore also the priests of the Church ought to be 
‘so faultless and so well instructed in priestly functions, 
‘that themselves without sin they may consume the sins 
‘of the people “in the holy place,” “in the court of the 
‘“tabernacle of the congregation.”’ These places he 
explains mystically to mean faith and charity out of a 
pure heart and a good conscience. Further on in the 
How the _ same homily” he asks, ‘But what is it to make atonement 
See a ‘for a fault? If thou shalt take a sinner, and by advice, 
ae Piine ‘by exhortation, by instruction, by discipline, shalt bring 
‘him to repentance, shalt correct him from his error, 
‘shalt purge him from his faults and shalt make him 
‘such that he is converted and that God is propitious 
‘to him for his sin, thou shalt be said to have made an 
‘atonement.’ Thus it will be seen, that Origen’s explana- 
tion of absolution embodies his peculiar views on atone- 
ment: this explanation seems to render sacerdotal abso-'. 
lution a purely didactic and moral influence; and such 
is the conclusion at which it is easy to arrive by neglect- 
ing the coherence of the different parts of his system: 
the important point to observe is that the Christian priest- 
hood is a deduction from the priesthood of Christ who is — 
a ‘priest for ever:’ he not only applies sacerdotal terms 
to the Christian Ministry, but he explains them in a 


1 Hom. ii. in Lev. § 3 (Tom. Il. p. 192). 2 Ib. § isa 
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sacerdotal sense. But remission of sins by priestly abso- Priestly 
: 5 A power not 
lution was by no means the only method which Origen confined to 
. . ° e ° “ the clergy, 

recognized in the Evangelical dispensation : in one place?* : 


he numbers no less than seven methods of absolution. 


1. Baptism. 

2. Martyrdom. 

3. Almsgiving, quoting S. Luke xi. 41. 

4. Forgiveness of brethren...... S..Matt. vi. 14. 

5. Conversion of a sinner...... S. James v. 20. 

6. Abundance of love......S. Luke vii. 17; 1 Pet. 
iv. 8. 


7, ‘A hard and laborious way, when the sinner 
‘washes his couch with tears, when his tears 
‘become his meat day and night, and when 
‘he is not ashamed to point out his sin to 
‘the Lord’s priest, and to ask for medicine 
‘according to Ps. xxxi. 5 and S. Jas. v. 14. 


We shall see that as he extended the method by 
which absolution could be obtained, so he extends the 
right of conferring it to others beside the clergy: it will 
be well therefore in this place to quote a passage in éut properly 
which he admits that the right to absolve rests with the eG: 
priestly order: commenting on Numb, xviii. 1, he 
quotes Rom. xv. 1, ‘“ We that are strong ought to bear 
‘“the infirmities of the weak:” if Israel, i.e. a layman, 
‘sins, he cannot take away his own sin; but he needsa 
*Levite, he requires a)priest—yea he needs something 
‘still superior to these, he needs a high-priest that he 
‘may be able to obtain remission of his sins*’ This 


high-priest cannot be Christ, for he goes on to speak of 


1 Hom. ii. in Lev. § 4 (Tom, Il. 2 Hom. x. in Num. § 1 (Tom. I. 
P- 190). Pp. 301). 
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the possibility of his sinning: it must therefore refer to 
the Bishop. 

In one place he speaks of the universal priesthood 
of Christians, but it is in such a way as not to clash 
with the priesthood of the clergy’. He gives a spiritual 
interpretation to the holy place and most holy place in 
the Jewish Tabernacle. The first is the Church, ‘in 
‘which priests minister at the altar of burnt-offering; for 
‘all who are anointed with the ointment of divine grace 
‘are priests’—quoting 1 Pet. il. 9—to offer what sacri- 
fices? the Eucharist? no, but ‘burning love, self-devotion, 
‘renunciation, mortification.’ ‘The most holy place typi- 
fies heaven. 

In his Commentary’ on our Lord’s promise to Peter 
in S. Matt. xvi. 16—19, he seems to take up different 
geround. By confession of Christ we are all made Peters, 
and all that the Lord said to Peter applies to us. 
Having thus begun by spiritualizing the promise, he 
goes on to spiritualize the terms in which that promise 
is couched. Every one of the sins by which men go 
down to Hades is a gate of Hades, and a soul which 
sins is not a rock on which Christ builds His Church: 
these gates are innumerable, but none shall prevail 
against the rock, or against the Church which Christ 
builds upon it. Heretics also are gates of Hades, e.g. 


Marcion, Basilides, Valentinus. Similarly the gates of 


Zion are virtues and graces. The keys of the kingdom 
of heaven are given to all who are Peters, who are so 


fortified against the gates of hell that they have no~ 


power against them; the keys of the different gates are 


given as the rewards for different virtues, that those who 


hold them may open the gates that are shut to those 


. 


1 Hom. ix. in Lev. § g (Tom. 1, 2 In Matth, Tom. xii. 1o—14 ; 
; 


Pp. 243). (Tom. Ill. pp. 523—531). 
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who have been conquered by the gates of Hades. ‘See 
‘then, he continues, ‘how great is the power of that 
“rock on which the Church is built by Christ, and how 
‘ereat is the power of every one who says, “Thou art 
‘“the Christ, the Son of the living God;” so that his 
‘decision abides firm as if God decided in him, in order 
‘that by His decision the gates of Hades may not pre- 
‘vail against him. But the gates of Hades do prevail 
‘against him who decides unjustly and does not bind 
‘on earth according to the word of God, nor loose on 
“earth according to His counsel.’ As no one supposes 
that this is the meaning of our Lord’s promise, so no 
one can suppose that this is the interpretation which 
the Church put upon it: Origen has been giving a purely 
private interpretation; he indicates, by what he says 
afterwards, the deduction which was generally drawn 
from it: ‘Since they who uphold the episcopal office 
‘make use of this saying...and teach that those things 
‘which by them are bound, ze. condemned, are bound in 
‘heaven, and that those things which by them are re- 
‘mitted, are loosed in heaven; we must say that they 
‘speak soundly, if they have the deed on account of 
‘which it was said to that Peter, “Thou art Peter,” and 
‘if they are such that the Church can be built upon 
‘them by Christ, and that this saying can properly be 
‘referred to them.’...‘ But if a man is “bound with the 
‘“chains of his own sins,” it is in vain that he binds 
‘and looses.’ How does the unworthiness of the minis- yz the views 
ter affect the validity of his ministrations? this was the Cisrch, but 
problem which pressed itself upon Origen’s mind and from his 
demanded a solution; he propounds a theory of his aap.” 
own on the subject, and incidentally shews us what was ocd 
the teaching of the Church. ee 

A very similar argument to this occurs in his tract 


D.N E. 9 
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De Oratione’. He on whom Jesus has breathed, as He 
did on the Apostles, he who has become srvevpatixos, 
has the power of binding and loosing: ‘he remits those 
‘things which God would remit, and retains the bands 
‘of [incurable] sins.’ Origen then seeks for an example 


from the law as to what sins may be remitted: under the _ 
‘Mosaic dispensation, priests who had the power to offer 


sacrifices for involuntary sins, had no power to offer for 
adultery or wilful murder; so under the Gospel. ‘Thus 
‘the Apostles, and they who are like to the Apostles, 


“being priests according to the great High-Priest, having 


‘experience of the service of God, are instructed by the 
‘Holy Spirit, and know when, how, and for what sins 
‘they may offer sacrifices, and they know for what sins 


‘they must not do so.’ 


Neither in this nor in the passage quoted imme- 


diately before it does Origen evince any hesitation in 


recognizing a priestly power as one of the gifts of Christ 


to His Church, only he sees the inconsistency of this 
-power being exercised by unfit men: he by no means 


distributes it to all Christians alike, his theory is as truly 


a sacerdotal one as the Church’s theory: the difference 


rests in the qualifications: his priesthood consists of 
those who have spiritual discernment, of those who are 


mvevpatixol, the priesthood of the Church consists of 
those who have received the Apostolic Commission: he } 


is led to propound this theory not from a consideration 
of the priestly character which belongs to all disciples of 
Christ—we have seen that, when starting from this prin- 
ciple, he merely speaks of their offering sacrifices in a 


metaphorical sense—but from the sad spectacle of a~ 


clergy which was becoming corrupted: in propounding 


it he speaks as an individual: he attempts to remove 


1 De Orat, c, xxviii, (Tom. I. p. 255). 


—— 
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what must have been a stumbling-block to many; he 
knew not that in the mystery of God’s Providence the 
stumbling-block must remain to the end of time: we 
may admire his struggle after purity in Church-life, even 
as we admire his struggle for purity in his own life, but 
the method by which he sought to gain his object was 
in neither case the Church’s method. 

Taking into consideration the quotations which have 
been given under the head of ‘ Sacrifice, it must be ad- 
mitted that Origen ascribes to the Christian priesthood 
a power as mediatorial as is consistent with the medi- 
atorship of Christ, though he does not apply to them 


the name peottas which obtained afterwards’: the fact 


that he speaks of God as having alone power to forgive 
sins* is no proof that he rejects the Church doctrine of 
priestly absolution ; the position that God is the alone 


. source of forgiveness is common to those who hold and 


to those who deny that the power to dispense this for- 
giveness has been entrusted to men: he recognizes the 


teaching of the Church, he endorses it with his approval 


when advising others*, but for, himself and for those who 
are scandalized by the sins of the clergy, he suggests a 
priesthood of spiritual discernment and moral purity. 


In the mind of Cyprian, no less than in that of Ori- s. Cvermy. 


gen, the one all-important characteristic of the Church 
was purity of life: to purge her of unworthy ministers, 
and to erect safeguards against the entrance of wolves 
into the fold of Christ, was a great part of the work of 


1 Bingham, 11. 19. 16 on the au- in its primary application it refers 


thority of Cotelier quotes Origen as to Jewish priests. 


calling Christian priests weotras: the * De Orat. c. xxviii. quoted by 
passage referred to by Cotelier oc- _Ritschl, p. 377. 
curs in Hom. ii. in Lev. § 3 (Tom. 3 As in the passage quoted on 


II. p. 189). The term weotrat, which p.127 from the 1oth Homily on 
is there employed, may refer toChris- | Numbers. 
tian, presbyters by implication; but 


8 ad 
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his life: but purity must not be obtained at the expense 
of unity: indeed it cannot be thus obtained, for a right 
life is the result of a right faith, and the right faith is 
held by the Catholic Church only: therefore outside her 
pale there is no salvation. The purity of the first ages 
can only be restored by rigorous discipline: the laity 
have a voice in the election of bishops and priests*: no- 
matter affecting the Church can be settled without their 
consent”: if the clergy are unfit, the laity must bear their 
share of the blame: by no means must they set up an- 
other order of priests, nor, on the other hand, ‘associate 
‘themselves with the sacrifices of a sacrilegious priest:’ 
they must separate themselves from sinful prelates*, and, it 
is implied, proceed canonically to the election of another. 
It is needless to quote passages in which S. Cyprian 
speaks of the power of the priesthood, and of the obedi- 
ence which is due to the order: he seeks to enforce it by 
appeals to the Mosaic Law; Origen had already paved 
the way; Clement of Rome had quoted the punishment of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, as a warning to those who 
rebelled against their leaders, and it must be remem- 
bered that if S. Cyprian adduces these arguments, which 
at the present day are regarded as invalid, for the obe- 
dience due by the laity to the priests, it* is from the 
same source that he gathers the moral qualifications by 
which they ought to be distinguished. As he assigns to. 
the laity a part in the government of the Church, so he 
assigns to:them’a part in her sacrificial worship, and 
thus recognizes the priesthood of all Christians’: he does 
as much as any of his predecessors had done; none of 
them. had thought that the existence of this universal 


1 Fp. lv. 8, and lxvii. 3, dained priest (see above p. 96), but. 
2 Ep. xiv. 4. 8 Ep. Ixvii. 3. all the congregation have a share in 
4 Ep. \xvii. 1, and i. 2, the sacrificial act, they are all ‘sa 


5 Sacrifice is offered by a duly or- ‘crificers.’ De Lapsis, c. xxvi. 
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priesthood supplanted the priesthood of the clergy, hewniversal 
: a fe priesthood of 

none of them had derived the priesthood of the clergy ee 

from the priesthood of the people: the latter had stood =~ 

out more prominently in the first ages of the Church 

because her organization was not fully completed, be- 

cause the flame of love within and the fury of persecu- 

tion without had kept her pure: but when her condition Reasons why 


the sacerdo- 


was such as to call for stringent measures, and the need og TE 
0 


the Minis- 


i i rorer “Tes try ts par- 
of organization was urgent, the priesthood of the people pstohis 


was of secondary importance compared with the priest- Te 
hood of the clergy. Sacerdotalism was undoubtedly 
prominent in the third century, but its prominence can 
be accounted for just as well by the moral require- 
ments of the Church, as by the hierarchical spirit of 
the age, by acknowledging S. Cyprian’s love of purity 
as well as by assuming his love of power: but to be 
‘content to trace the priesthood of the clergy to this 
source, we must admit without reserve that the Church 
can be visited with a worse scourge than that of 
sacerdotalism. 
The second order of the clergy is still called ‘ pres- 
byters, though more often ‘priests:’ but ‘presbyter” is ‘Preshyter’ 
used in a sacerdotal sense. contertible 
We are now in a position to trace the development rte 
of the sacerdotal character of the Christian Ministry: 
we have already stated our conviction that this deve- 
lopment was due to the action of internal forces, as Te develop- 


ays P ment of 
the development of the Christian Sacrifice was due to s«erdotal- 


zs due to 


the removal of external obstacles. The development weet 


may have been helped on by the comparison of the “7% 
Christian Ministry to the Mosaic’, which we may sup- 


1 Ep. xv. I. development were as follows: 

2 See Gieseler, Compendium of (1) Comparison of Christian with 
LEcclestastical History, whose theory _Levitical ministry. 
seems to be that the steps in the 


, 
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pose to have taken place about the end of the second 
century, but the germ of it must be sought elsewhere. 

ithasits That germ is to be found in the Eucharistic worship, 
Backaristi which, as we have seen from S. Clement of Rome, 
° -was of a sacrificial character: it matters little to our 
purpose whether the oblation there made was one of 

auhich ent thanksgiving or whether it was propitiatory: it was pre- 
Hers sented solemnly on the Christian altar by those specially 
edapriest. Set apart for this office: opinions will differ as to whether 
this can be properly called a priestly act—that it is 
generally regarded so, may be gathered from the fact that 

those Reformed bodies who have no priests have dis- 

carded the act of oblation in the Holy Eucharist—but 

no one can doubt that the act of oblation which was in 

use in the first century prepared the minds of that and 

of succeeding generations for the further development of 

the priestly character of the Christian Ministry. The 
remarkable agreement of the Liturgies in their main 
features, chiefly in the feature of an oblation, can leave 

no room for doubt that in the Apostolic age an act of 
oblation formed part of the Eucharistic worship, and 
however scanty may be the evidence to shew that this 
oblation was always performed by one of the clerical 

order, there is not a tittle of evidence by which it can be 
disproved, or which by any reasonable construction can 

be held to throw any doubt upon it. 

One who believes in the Divine origin of the Church 

will hardly believe that the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Apostolic age was otherwise than 
according to our Lord’s institution, and one who be- 

lieves in the Divine guidance of the Church will have 


(2) Claim to sacerdotal power the ,Eucharist presented itself as 
arising thence, needing most suitable. 
(3) A sacrifice asin the old Law: 
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equal difficulty in believing that that view of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, to which in the third century she gave 
her unanimous adhesion, and which is recognized in the 
canons of the first cecumenical council, was a perversion 
of the Apostolic model: a reverent mind will rather see 
in that primitive priesthood the means by which God 
was preserving in His Church the principle of order, 
that, when circumstances called for it, it might be de- 
veloped for her well-being and defence. 
It is difficult to attach the tradition of a sacerdotal Sacerdotal- 


zsut not due 


character in the Christian Ministry to any particular aes 
zug of any 


Church: the language of S. Clement leads us directly one particu 


ar Church 


to a source higher than an Apostolic one; it is reason- 4 «der- 
lying the 


able to suppose that it came to him through the great aegis 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who may. have seen its special 24 West. 
applicability to the needs of Gentile converts, by whose 

- agency in later times its development was accelerated’: 

whilst the account which Polycrates gives us of S. John 

having been made a priest and wearing a mitre, leads us 

to connect it with the traditional lore of the.Church of 

Asia Minor: thus making it probable that it was a 
tradition of the East as well of the West. Moreover, 

its general acceptance at a later period points to its 
having been a tradition, not of a part, but of the whole 

of the Church. Had its origin been due to the tenden- 

cies of a particular party, that party would surely have Montanism 


not a reac- 


come to the foreground during the troublesome times #ion against 


the sacerdo- 


which marked the commencement of the third century. 422 arvo- 
It may be said that Montanism was due to the rise of Garena 
the hierarchical spirit in the Church; the assertion is 

an easy one to make, and the tone of Montanism in the 

third century makes the statement plausible: but, how-. 


ever much in later times Montanism became identified 
1 See Lightfoot, Pxil/zpp. p. 259. ° 


Apostolic 
origin of a 
sacerdotal 
ministry 
rendered 
probable by 


ats untversad 


acceptance. 


The proxi- 
mate cause 
of its de- 
velopment 
was the 
dangerous 
position in 
which the 
Church 


Sound herself 


early in the 
third cen- 
tury. 
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with the spirit of rebellion to Church authority, this was 
not the-cause of its origin in the second: its new doc- 
trine was not the universal priesthood of Christians, 
that had ever been recognized by the Church, but the 
universal endowment of Christians with prophetic gifts. 

If then no one party in the Church can be shewn to 
have existed by which the sacerdotal spirit was nou- 
rished and developed’, if from the writings of the Ju- 
daizing sects we are certain that it did not originate 
from that quarter, the most probable conclusion is, that 
it had been taught with more or less fulness by Apo- 
stolic men, and that this teaching was the common 
heritage of the Churches of Asia Minor and North 
Africa, of Alexandria and Rome, of Palestine and Gaul, 
in the second century. 

As long as the Church was comparatively pure, the 
sacerdotal element would be correspondingly dormant ; 
especially would this be true of its judicial aspects; 
it is not till muscles are called into play that they 
attain their full development: in the third century the 
Church was really in danger: a Callistus was in the 
chair of S. Peter, the baptismal controversy was rising 
in Africa, Gnosticism and Montanism were still vigorous, 
and the latter had just robbed her of one of her noblest 
spirits; during a period of freedom from persecution 
which had lasted over forty years (16I1—202), a genera~ — 
tion of Christians had arisen but ill prepared for the 
fury of the sixth persecution: in the East the school of 
S. John, of Polycarp, and of Irenzus had died out, 
shortly to be replaced by the school of Lucian; none of 
the Oriental bishops, excepting those of Alexandria, 
take any part in the controversies of the age; and the 
diocese over which the blessed Ignatius had presided 

1 See ‘.S, Paul and the Three, in Lightfoot’s Galatians. 
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was nurturing Paul of Samosata in its bosom; the brunt 
of the battle must be borne by the West: the Church 
must organize her forces, she must define her position 
anew; pristine purity of life must be restored; her 
latent energies must be called into action; her minis- 
ters have Christ’s commission to bind and to loose, now 
is the time to declare it and to act upon it: it is no time 
for half-measures, her priests bear rule by Divine ap- 
pointment,. to conceal their powers would be sinful. 
Thus was the sacerdotal element developed by the 
stirring which took place in the Church consequent 
upon the position in which she found herself placed in 
the first half of the third century: that it was no new 
or strange element is proved by the acceptance it met 
with at the hands of Origen. 
The Gentile soil of North Africa was doubtless Causesewrich 


accelerated 


favourable to its development, and the necessities of the develop» 
the age both within the Church, and in the world at 70907" 


large, accelerated it, but the germ had been living for 237 tiey 
long years; and thus the development was unanimously “nope. 
accepted in every branch of the Church. 

To admit that human pride and human passion had 
their share in influencing the movement is but to admit 
that the agents by which it was effected were men; 
to assign to this element more than a Shara 
influence is to take up a position which is irreconcile- 


able with the facts of the case. 


Facts col 
lected. 
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N the preceding pages, the reader has been pre- 

sented with those passages from the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, which bear on the doctrines of 
the Christian Priesthood and Sacrifice. The opinions 
of each writer have been sifted, attention has been 
called to peculiarities of thought or of expression, and 
conclusions have oaccasionally been drawn as to the 
teaching of the Church at different epochs of the Ante- 
Nicene age. 

It is the object of the present Chapter to collect 
facts, and to draw conclusions. . 

The facts which claim special consideration are 
the following : 


I. The Sacrifice of the Cross does not come into 
prominence before the beginning of the third century. 


2. All the Ante-Nicene Fathers, except Origen 
and Cyprian, hold peculiar views on Jewish and Gen- 
tile sacrifices alike: they regard Jewish sacrifices as 
a concession to human weakness, and Gentile sacri- 
fices as the result of demoniacal influence: in neither 
case do they consider sacrifice prompted by a sense 
of sin, or by a desire of drawing near to God. 


3. Eucharistic terminology undergoes no material 
variation, in any portion of the Ante-Nicene period. 
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The names most commonly applied to the Eucharist 
are ‘mpoogopa, ‘evyapiotia, ‘ Bucia’.’ 


4. No opposition to this teaching is met with on 
the part of heretics. Their theology was at fault, and 
hence their sacrificial system was out of joint: never- 
theless it was a sacrificial system. 


5. A sacrificial view of the Eucharist is not con- 
fined to one branch of the Church: it comes forward 
in writers of the Alexandrian and African, the Roman 
and Asiatic Churches alike. | 


6. Those who belong to the second order of the 
Christian Ministry: are called by the Greek Fathers 
‘mpeaButepor not ‘lepeis, and by the Latin Fathers 
‘presbyteri, and ‘sacerdotes,’ indifferently. There are 
no indications that this difference of terminology caused 
any dispute *. | 


7. The priesthood of all Christians is first asserted 
by Justin Martyr, and is recognized by succeeding 
writers, and by the Primitive Liturgies. At the same 
time, there are many more references in the Ante- 
Nicene period to the priesthood of the clergy, than to 
the priesthood of all Christians. 

By these facts we must be guided in our conclusions 
as to the origin and development of the doctrines of 
the Christian Sacrifice, and the Christian Priesthood. 


1 rpogpopd is in general use from The student will do well to com- 


the time of S. Clement of Rome 
down to that of S. Cyprian. €vxa- 
porta occurs first in the shorter 
Greek recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles, and is constantly used 
afterwards by Latin, as well as by 
Greek Fathers. @uoiais first applied 
to the Eucharist by Justin Martyr, 
and afterwards by Irenzus, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Cyprian, 


pare the frequency of these names 
with the infrequency of others, such 
as Kowwvla, kxvpiakdy detrvov. On 
the ‘Ancient names of the Holy 
Communion,’ see Waterland, Works, 
Vol. VII. p. 20. 

2 I exclude the present text of the 
Greek Liturgies, in the rubrics of 


which ‘ iepevs’ is in constant use. 
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Throughout the Ante-Nicene period from S. Clement © 
of Rome to S. Cyprian, inclusively, the Eucharist is 
spoken of as a sacrifice. To what did it owe this 
name? To Jewish or to Gentile influences? Not to 
Gentile influences, for the name is in use long before 
Gentile Christians can be supposed to have influenced 
the teaching of the Church. The name and the doctrine 
must then be due to Jewish influence* in one or more 
of its many forms: such has been the conclusion arrived 
at by many modern historians: but this conclusion - 
labours under difficulties which appear to me to be 
fatal: firstly, the tone generally adopted by Christian 
writers on the subject of the Jewish sacrificial system: 
secondly, the absence of any indication that a sacrificial 
view of the Eucharist was one of the peculiar tenets of 
the Judaizing sects: thirdly, the fact, that, with one ex- 
ception’, no Christian writer previous to Origen traces 
any connection between the Sacrifice of the Eucharist 
and the old Jewish sacrifices. Origen is the only Ante- 
Nicene writer who refers at any length to the Old Tes- 
tament for parallels to the Christian Sacrifice; and he 
does it for the sake of illustration, not for argument, to 
expand the meaning of a sacrifice already existing, not 


1 “Jewish influence’? may mean ‘influence.’ 


one of two things: (1) Influence ex- 
erted by those who maintained that 
the Mosaic law was binding on all 
Christians: (2) Influence exerted by 
those who saw in the Gospel the 
fulfilment of the Law. 

The expression is generally used 
in the rst sense by those who have 
arrived at a conclusion different from 
mine. My endeavour has been to 
use the expression in the widest 
sense possible, and when it has been 


2 T allude, of course, to the well- — 
known passage from S. Ireneus 
(quoted at length, pp. 40 and 41), in 
which he speaks of the Eucharist as 
the ‘new oblation of the new cove- 
‘nant.’ It is worthy of notice, that 
though S. Clement of Rome refers 
to the Jewish dispensation to illus- 
trate the necessity of ‘decency and 
‘order’ in the performance of Divine — 
Service, and though he uses sacrifi-_ 


cial language when speaking of the 
Eucharist, he does not even hint at : 
a parallel between the Eucharist and 
the Jewish sacrifices. 4 


necessary to contrast the two mean- 
ings, I have spoken of the 2nd as 
‘ Jewish’ and of the ist as ‘Fudaizing 


4 
: 
é 


— 
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to convince men that it ought to exist. Origen’s writ- 
ings therefore can scarcely be quoted in support of the 
theory that a sacrificial view of the Eucharist is due to 
Jewish influence, nor could any number of third century oz fom the 
writings be thus quoted, unless they were much more Ass Rea 
explicit even than Origen’s, and for this reason, that “” 
in the third century Judaism was effete: did the Eu- 
charist appear as a sacrifice, for the first time, in the 
third century, the phenomenon would be best accounted 
for by the influence of Gentile Christians. But, as we vot from 
have seen, the Eucharist is spoken of as a sacrifice at rehab: 
the close of the first, and throughout the second cen- 
tury: in the earliest uncanonical writing we possess, 
the fellow-labourer of S. Paul speaks of it as a sacri- 
fice; in the age which follows, the disciple of S. Polycarp 
sees in it a fulfilment of the ‘sacrifice’ to be offered 
‘from the rising of the sun, even unto the going down 
‘of the same’.’ We are thus driven to the conclusion guz fom 
that whilst the doctrine of a sacrifice in the Eucharist {4ife0 
was due neither to Jewish nor to Judaizing influences, it 
was held by the Church of the first three centuries, 
because the Apostles had taught it, and because each 
generation had faithfully handed it on’. 

Now it must, I think, be clear to all, that if a sacri- A sacrificial 


view of the 


ficial view of the Eucharist prevailed in the Church Z£ucharise 
: 5 ee ea implies & 
from the first, a sacerdotal view of the Christian Ministry sacerdotad 
. . VlEW O Zé 
must have prevailed in the same degree, and to the Christa 
aA ite z Ministry. 
same extent: Ministers who present offerings to God 
in the name of the /Congregation, perform an un- 


doubtedly sacerdotal act, whether they be called ‘pres- 


1 See Appendix A. p. 151. these reasons : 

2 T have assumed that a sacrificial (rt) The Eucharist is regarded as 
view of the Eucharist cannot be put a sacrifice from the beginning: 
-down to any hierarchical spirit pre- (2) The sacrificial view is held by 


valent, or supposed to be prevalent, those who are the furthest removed 
‘in the Ante-Nicene Church; andfor from hierarchical pretensions. 
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The second 
century 
barren tnt 
evidence as 


to the fusc- 


tions of the 
Christian 
Ministry. 
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‘byters’ or ‘priests:’ and from this general argument — 
alone, we must unfortunately draw our conclusions as 
to the view of the Christian priesthood which was held 
in the sub-apostolic age, and throughout the greater 
part of the second century. S. Clement of Rome in- 
forms us of the source whence the ministerial com- 
mission. was derived, the Ignatian Epistles give us de- 
tails of the powers of government which belong to 
Bishops, but no writer previous to Tertullian enters at 
any length into the functions of the Christian Priest. 
After the close of the second century there is no lack 
of evidence that the Christian Presbyter was regarded 
as a ‘priest,’ as ‘one who represents God to man, and 
‘man to God,’ and that, as in the previous century, 
the Christian layman was regarded as one of a priestly 
race. We may be pretty well certain, that the develop- 
ment of sacerdotal power which took place in the third 
century, is to be traced to the requirements of the 
Church: a rigorous discipline was needed to keep 
down the corruptions and the schisms, which were 
beginning to prevail; and the latent powers of the 
Christian Priesthood were called into life. There is 
nothing however which leads us to believe that a 
sacerdotal office was then for the first time claimed 
or exercised by the Christian Ministry: rather, from 
the fact that the priest’s office is spoken of at length 
by Tertullian, and by none before him, and that his 
constant adherence to a sacerdotal view of the Chris- 
tian Ministry raised, as far as we can learn, no oppo- 
sition, we are pointed to the conclusion that sacer- 
dotalism was no new thing; that it must have had 
its origin in those Apostolic traditions, of which Ter- 
tullian, before his lapse into Montanism, was such a. 
staunch supporter, It is only thus, by arguing back- 
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wards, that we can bridge over the gulf which exists, Traces of 


sacerdotal- 


in point of time, between S, Clement of Rome and #m in the 


rst cen- 


Tertullian: S. Clement of Rome speaks of the Chris- pie and a 


ly deve- 


tian Ministry as deriving their commission from Christ, “%2¢ sacer- 


? dotalism in 


and as presenting to God the offering of the congre- “ “#7 


century, 


cation; Tertullian speaks of the Christian Priest as one 747 # 


most pro- 


who ‘offers the oblation’ for the soul of another, and 24% tat 


during the 


before whom the penitent must prostrate himself for se¢<- 


fury a sacer- 


‘ : ae +4. dotal view of 
absolution. From a comparison of these opinions, it ¢7%af pr 


seems more reasonable to suppose that during the "Mini | 


in the 


second century, the idea of the Christian Priesthood ¢,7%, 
was being developed, in accordance with Apostolic tra- 
dition, to suit the requirements of the Church, whether 
those requirements arose from internal corruptions, or 
from the fresh relations into which she was brought 
with the heathen world outside; than to suppose that 
the sacerdotalism of the third century was due ex- 
clusively to the love of power on the part of the indi- 
viduals, or to a falling away from the simplicity of the 
first ages. Of one thing only can we be certain, with 
regard to the development of the sacerdotal character 
of the Christian Ministry, viz. that its development was 
not due to the influence of early Jewish writings’. Of 
one thing only can we be certain, as to the idea of the 
Christian Priesthood, viz. that it was never regarded as 
the summing up of the priesthood of the laity: the 
Christian Priest derived his powers from above, not 
from below. 

Here our investigations as to the origin and de- 
velopment of the doctrines of the Christian Priesthood 
and Sacrifice must cease. There is but one thing more 
which the title of this Essay may seem to require: it is 


1 See, ‘Dissertationon the Chris- S. Pazl to the Philippians, 2nd ed, 
tian ministry,’ in Lightfoot’s Zp. of pp. 257 and 258, 
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a summary of the teaching of the Ante-Nicene Church 
on the doctrines aforesaid: I give it in the words of 
one, who has gained the love of all English Churchmen. 
The Chris- In the tenth section of the fourth chapter of his 


tian Sacri- 


Jice, and the “oly Living,’ after having set forth how the Sacrifice 


Christian 


Priesthood: of Christ upon the Altar of the Cross effected that which 


what they 


wvere held to ; 
sure Weta to the legal sacrifices had been unable to effect, Jeremy 


A nte-Nicene j 1, 
Chen” Taylor continues*: 


‘This sacrifice, because it was perfect, could be but 
‘one, and that once: but because the needs of the 
‘world should last as long as the world itself, it was 
‘necessary that there should be a perpetual ministry 
‘established, whereby this one sufficient sacrifice shoule 
‘be made eternally effectual to the several new arising 
‘needs of all the world, who should desire it or in any 
‘sense be capable of it. | 

‘To this end Christ was made a priest for ever ; He 
‘was initiated or consecrated on the cross, and ther 
‘began His priesthood, which was to last till His coming 
‘to judgment. It began on earth, but was to last anc 
‘be officiated in heaven, where He sits perpetually 
‘representing and exhibiting to the Father that grea 
‘effective sacrifice which He offered on the cross, t 
‘eternal and never-failing purposes. 

‘As Christ is pleased to represent to His Fathe 
‘that great sacrifice as a means of atonement and ex 


‘piation for all mankind, and with special purpose 


1 Works, Vol. Ul. p.214. Heber’s ed. London, 1861. 
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‘and intendment for ‘all the elect, all that serve Him 
‘in holiness: so He hath appointed that the same 
‘ministry shall be done upon earth too, in our manner, 
‘and according to our proportion: and therefore hath 
‘constituted and separated an order of men who, by 
‘“shewing forth the Lord’s death” by sacramental 
‘representation, may pray unto God after the same 
‘manner, that our Lord and High Priest does, that is, 
‘offer to God and represent in this solemn prayer and 
‘sacrament Christ as already offered; so sending up a 
‘sracious instrument whereby our prayers may, for His 
‘sake and in the same manner of intercession, be offered 
‘up to God in our behalf, and for all them for whom we 
_‘ pray, to all those purposes for which Christ died. 

‘As the ministers of the sacrament do in a sacra- 
‘mental manner present to God the sacrifice of the 
‘cross by: being imitators of Christ’s intercession ; Xe) 
‘the people are sacrificers too in their manner; for 
‘besides that by saying “Amen” they join in the act 
‘of him that ministers, to make it also to be their 
‘own; so when they eat and drink the consecrated and 
‘blessed elements worthily, they receive Christ within 
‘them, and therefore may also offer Him to God, while 
‘in their sacrifice of obedience and thanksgiving they 
‘present themselves to God with Christ, whom they 
_ ‘have spiritually received, that is, themselves with that 
‘which will make them gracious and acceptable. The 


D.N. E. IO 
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‘offering their bodies and souls and services to God 
‘in Him, and by Him, who is His Father’s well-be- 
‘loved, and in whom He is well pleased, cannot but 
‘be accepted to all the purposes of blessing, grace, 


‘and glory.’ 
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APPENDIX A. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF MALACHI 1. 10, 11 BY THE 
ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 


THE first writer who quotes the passage is Justin Martyr. 
He is urging upon Trypho that the circumcision which God 
requires is one of the heart’: outward circumcision is no sign 
of distinction, for the days come when God will visit circum- 
cised and uncircumcised alike (Jer. ix. 25, 26): the knowledge 
of Christ and of God, and the keeping of that which is eter- 
nally right, is the only availing circumcision ; one who is thus 
‘circumcised ‘is the friend of God, and He is pleased with his gifts 
‘and oblations’,’ in support of which assertion Justin quotes® 
Mal. i. ro—12 and Ps. xvii. 43, 44. Having thus established his 
two points, (1) the universality, (2) the purity of the sacrifices 
to be offered under the Gospel dispensation, he continues’: 
Let us glorify God, yea, let us Gentiles glorify Him through 
the King of Glory, through the Lord of Hosts. ‘For He is 
‘well-pleased with the Gentiles, and receives sacrifices from us 
‘with more pleasure than from you.’ 
| The passage is quoted with a distinct reference to the Eu- 

charist in the forty-first chapter of the same book’: the context 
is as follows. 

The oblation of fine flour which was appointed by the law 
to be offered at the cleansing of the leper, is a type of the 
Eucharistic bread, which is a thank-offering for the blessings 
_ both of Creation and of Redemption. That this is a sacrifice 
_acceptable to God, is proved by what He says beforehand by 


1 Trypho, c. 28. Propheten, Vol. Iv. p. 63, note. 
2 Kohler interprets these words, Erlangen, 1865. 
by reference to cc. 41 and 116, of 3 @vola mporpéperat...K. Ovola Ka- 


the ‘Bread and the Cup of Thanks- apd. 
* giving.’ Kohler, die Nachexilischen # c.29: 5 1b; Cv hla 


Justin 
MARTYR. 
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the prophet Malachi’, Mal. i. 1o—12°*: ‘He saith this before- 
‘hand concerning the sacrifices which are offered to Him in 
‘every place by us Gentiles,’ 1.e. the ‘bread of the Eucharist 
‘and likewise the cup of the Eucharist, meaning that we glorify 
‘His name whereas you profane it.’ 

The same passage is alluded to in a subsequent chapter’*, 
as a proof of the priestly character which attaches to Christians. 
By faith in God, the Creator of all, through the name of the 
First-born Son, we, like Joshua the high-priest (Zech. ii. 4—7), 
have put off our ‘filthy garments, i.e. our sins, and, inflamed 
‘by the word of His calling, we are the true high-priestly race 
‘of God, as God Himself witnesses, when He says that there 
‘shall be in every place amongst the Gentiles those who offer 
‘to Him pure and acceptable sacrifices. Now God accepts 
‘sacrifices from no one but through His priests*. Wherefore 
‘God testifies beforehand that® those men are well-pleasing to 
‘Him who offer through His Name” all the sacrifices which 
‘Jesus Christ delivered to be performed, that is, those which 
‘are performed by Christians ‘‘in every place” of the earth’ at 
‘the time of the eucharist of the bread and of the cup.’ But 
the sacrifices which are offered by Jews through Jewish priests 
God rejects, saying “I will not accept your sacrifices at your 
‘hands; for from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
“of the same my name is glorified,” saith He, “among the 
‘Gentiles, but ye profane it.” 

We next find the passage quoted by Irenzeus. | 

In a passage which aims at establishing the position that 
the Eucharist has taken the place of the sacrifices of the elder 


1 This must be the meaning of 
d0ev, the fact to which it refers being 
understood and not expressed: the 
turn given to the sentence in the 
translation is fully justified by what 
follows. 

2 @upiawa mpoopéperat...kal Ouola 
Kadapa. 

$76.50. 116. 

Sie) PE TAN: 

5 T adopt the reading of the MSS. 
as given in Otto’s note, supplying 
mpoopépovow after Guatas. 

6 ‘Sia rod ovduatros Tovrou,’ i.e. 
through the name of Christ. 

7 ‘él rqevxapiorig.’ Taking edy. 
k.T.\. aS=the Eucharistic Service, 
we have two possible interpretations, 


which do not materially differ from. 
one another : (1) at the time of the 
Eucharistic Service, like émt macy 
TH pvela bucdv, Phil, i. 3. (2) resting 
on the Eucharistic Service; the Eu- 
charistic Service being the basis on 
which the sacrifices were offered: 
like ém’ éArléu, Tit. i. 2, see Ellicott’s 
note. 

(2) expresses more accurately than 
(1) the connection between the 
Ovoiat and the Service at which they 
took place ; they were sanctified by 
the commemoration of Christ’s Pas- 
sion: but (1) is perhaps open to 
fewer grammatical objections, and I 
have adopted it in the text. 


Y 
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dispensation, S. Irenzeus quotes Mal. 1. ro, 11, thus: ‘ “I have 
‘“no pleasure in you, saith the Lord Almighty, and I will not 
accept sacrifice at your hands: for from the rising up of 
‘“the sun unto the going down of the same, my Name is mag- 
‘“nified among the Gentiles, and in every place incense is 
offered to my Name and a pure sacrifice: for great is my 
‘“Name among the Gentiles, saith the Lord Almighty;” 
‘hereby most plainly indicating that the former people shall 
‘cease to offer to God, but that in every place a sacrifice is 
‘offered to Him and that a pure one, that His name is glorified 
‘among the Gentiles.’ That Name is the Name of Christ, 
which throughout the whole world is glorified in the Church ; 
‘because that name of the Son belongs to the Father, and 
‘because, through Jesus Chnst, the Church offers to God Al- 
‘mighty, he says well on both accounts: ‘ And in every place 
‘“‘incense is offered to my Name and a pure sacrifice.” Now 
‘John, in the Apocalypse, says, that the incense is the “ prayers 
‘“* of the saints.””’ 

The passage is quoted in the same connection in the 
second of Pfaff’s fragments’, and the same passage from the 
' Apocalypse is referred to as an explanation of the incense. 

He has been arguing in the fourth chapter of his work 

against the Jews’, that the appointment of the seventh day as a 
day of rest and similar precepts were made on account of a 
present necessity, and were not meant to be eternally binding : 
we ought to keep sabbath not only on the seventh day but 
perpetually: for the perpetual sabbath is of older institution 
than the temporal sabbath, just as the spiritual circumcision is 
anterior in time to the circumcision in the flesh: the Old 
Testament was a witness to both®. Thus it was with the 
sacrifices* of matérial oblations, and of spiritual offerings: we 
have in the Old Testament examples of both: the sacrifice of 
- Cain is an instance of the former, the sacrifice of Abel of the 
latter, i.e. of spiritual sacrifices, such as are offered by ‘our 
‘people.’ The former sacrifice was accepted, the latter re- 
jected, why? ‘because’ Abel offered his sacrifice in singleness 


a4 


€ 6¢ 


1 See Stieren’s Jveneus, Fragm. 
XXXVIII. p. 854. 

2 Adv. Fud. cc. 4—6. 

Bit Bs 

4 ‘Sacrificia terrenarum oblatio- 
‘num et spiritalium sacrificiorum.’ 
It is hardly an accurate representa- 
tion of Tertullian’s words to say as 
Hofling does (p. 199) that ‘sacrificia 


‘spiritalia’ are opposed to ‘sacrificia . 


‘terrena’ or to ‘sacrificia terrenarum 
‘oblationum:’ the contrast lies be- 
tween ‘terrenae oblationes’ and ‘spi- 
‘ritalia sacrificia:’? the sacrifice of- 
fered by Abel belongs to the latter 
class, the sacrifice offered by Cain 
to the former. 
or Gr Be 
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of heart whereas ‘Cain did not rightly divide that which he 
‘offered, (see the LXX): the rejection followed upon the 
manner, rather than on the matter of the sacrifice: this’ it is 
which constitutes one point of difference between a spiritual ~ 
and a material oblation. Again, the Jewish sacrifices were to 
be offered only in Jerusalem, but of the Gospel sacrifices it is 
foretold that they shall be offered in every place, for ‘from the 
‘rising up of the sun unto the going down of the same my 
‘name is magnified amongst the nations, saith the Lord Al- 
‘mighty, and in my name they offer pure sacrifices.’ The 
absence of all restriction as to the place of offering being 
established, the usual passages (Ps. li. 19; 1. 14; Is. 1. 11; v. 
II, 13) are quoted to shew that the sacrifices are not carnal 
but spiritual: for it was of spiritual sacrifices that He spake by 
Malachi saying, ‘and in every place, saith the Lord, they offer 
‘in my name pure sacrifices.’ 

In his third Book’ against Marcion the passage is quoted, 
and its reference to Christian worship assumed,-to prove that 
the God of the Old Testament was acquainted with and in- 
terested in the God of the New. He has quoted Ezek. ix. 4, 
and interpreted the prophecy of the setting the mark Tau upon 
the foreheads of the men, as finding its fulfilment in the sign of 
the Cross; likewise Ps. xxi. 22, 25; Ps. Ixvin. 26 are fulfilled 
in this our day, and so is the prophecy of Malachi: ‘I have 
‘no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, and your sacrifices I will 
‘not accept; for from the rising up of the sun unto the going 
‘« down of the same, my Name is glorified among the nations, 
‘*‘and in every place sacrifice is offered to my Name, yea, a 
‘“ pure sacrifice,” to wit, ascription of glory, and blessing, and 
‘praise, and hymns. Now since all these things are also found 
‘amongst you, both the sign on the forehead and the myste- 
‘ries* of the Church and the pure sacrifices*, you ought now 
‘to burst forth and declare that the Spirit of the Creator pro- 
‘phesied of your Christ.’ 

At the beginning of the fourth Book of the same work’®, he 


1 Compare this with Mede’s view. 2 Adv. Marc. Lib. Ul. c. 22. 


‘Noyixy Ovola is not (as some have 
‘ thought) opposed to a material offer- 
‘ing, but to an offering earthly and 
‘ terrenely sanctified, as were the typi- 
‘cal sacrifices of the Law by fire and 
‘blood ;...in brief Aoy. Avo. is an 
‘ offering spiritually offered, not an 
‘ offering only of the Spirit.” Book 1. 
Disc. 49, p- 386. London, 1664. 


3 * Sacramenta.’ 

4 ‘Munditiz sacrificiorum.’? Iam 
inclined to think that ‘ Munditiz’ 
is ironical: if so, it has an important 
bearing on the doctrine of sacrifice 
as held by the Church on the one 
side, and the early heretics on the 
other. 

5 Jé. IV. 1. 
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explains the true nature of the Antithesis between the Old and 
the New Covenants, in opposition to the Antithesis set forth by 
Marcion: ‘the very sacrifices,’ he says, ‘were to receive higher 
‘offices, offices which should extend even to the nations, as 
‘saith Malachi, “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, 
‘and your sacrifices [ will not receive of your hands, for from 
‘the rising up of the sun unto the going down of the same 
‘*“my Name is glorified among the nations, and in every place 
‘sacrifice is offered to my Name, and that a pure sacrifice,” to 
‘wit, simple prayer from a pure conscience.’ 
Once only does the passage occur in S. Cyprian. 
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As a proof that the old sacrifice was to be made void and S. Cvertan. 


a new one to be celebrated, he quotes Is. i. 11, &c.; Ps. xlix. 
Inf 2305S. iv.,65. and lastly, the passage from Malachi i in these 


- words’: “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord, and I will 


“not receive a sacrifice from your hands; for from the rising 
“up of the sun unto the going down of the same my name is 
“magnified among the Gentiles, and in every place the sweet- 
‘smell of incense is offered to me, and a pure sacrifice, for my 
“name is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord.” 

Clement of Alexandria alleges ‘the passage as a proof that 


- the heathen have some knowledge of God, and as a prophecy 


that they would have more’. S. Paul’s question, “‘Is He the 


“God of the Jews only and not also of the Greeks?” has a 


two-fold meaning: it is an announcement of the fact, that po- 
tentially the Lord is God of all, and it is also a prophecy that 
Greeks should believe on His name: with both these appli- 
cations the words of the prophets agree: Jonah is apparently 
cited as an example of the former: the prophecy of Malachi as 


including both: ‘he plainly represents God as saying, “I will 


“not accept sacrifice at your hands, for from the rising up of 
‘the sun unto the going down of the same, my Name is glori- 
‘fied among the Gentiles, and in every place sacrifice is 
‘“ offered to me.”’... What name? ‘amongst those who have be- 
‘lieved, the Son declaring® the Father; but amongst the Greeks, 
“God the Creator.’ 

_ The passage is referred to by Origen in his treatise on 
prayer, to prove that all places are equally suitable to him who 
prays rightly*: ‘for, ‘offer me incense in every place, saith 
‘the Lord.”’ 


1 Zestimoniorum, lib. I. c. 16. — 3 funvbwr.? 
2 StromV.14.136[VoLI. p.115]. 4 De Orat. c. 34 (Tom. 1. p. b, 268); 
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Of the five great Liturgies which have come down to us, 
the passage is referred to only in that of S. Mark’: ‘we offer 
‘to Thee this reasonable and unbloody service which all na- 
‘tions offer to Thee, O Lord, from the rising of the sun unto 
‘the going down of the same; from the north and the south; 
‘for Thy name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
‘incense is offered to Thy name, and a pure offering.’ 

In the Apostolic Constitutions the passage is once quoted, 
and once referred to. 

In the first place thus: ‘On? the day of the Lord’s resur- 
‘rection assemble yourselves together, giving thanks to God,—- 
‘that your sacrifice may be unspotted, and acceptable to God, 


‘who has. said concerning His universal Church, that, “In — 
“every place incense shall be offered to me, &c.” Mal. 1. 11, © 
? 


14. ; 
There is a possible allusion to the passage in the sixth 
Book. ‘The writer is explaining how the Gospel is the fulfil- 
ment of the Law’; ‘instead of a bloody sacrifice, he writes, 


- “the Saviour has appointed that reasonable and unbloody and 


Observa- 
ZZ0NS. 


“mystical one of His Body and Blood, which is performed to 
‘represent the death of the Lord by symbols. Instead of the 
‘divine service confined to one place, He has commanded and 
‘appointed that He should be glorified from sunrising to sun- 
‘setting in every place of His dominion.’ 

On the above Catena, which contains all the passages in 
which Mal. i. 10, rz is quoted or referred to by Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, the following observations may be made: 


(1) Those who are the first to quote it, Justin Martyr and. 


Irenzeus, apply it explicitly to the Eucharistic Oblation. 


(2) ‘Tertullian and Cyprian are indistinct as to whether it’ 


is to be referred to the Eucharistic elements, or to the Eucha- 
ristic worship only: it may reasonably be doubted whether, 
in the first passage from Tertullian, there is any reference to 
the Eucharist ; but the second loses much of its force, if that’ 


reference be denied: probably few will be disposed to doubt 


that, in the passage from Cyprian, there is an implied reference: 


to Eucharistic worship. 

(3) By Clement of Alexandria and by Origen alone is the 
passage quoted without any reference to the Eucharist. 

In thus reviewing the use made of Mal. i. 10, 11, in the 
Ante-Nicene Church, we are met with this phenomenon: the 


1 p. 14, Neale and Littledale. 
2 Book VIL. c. 30 . 8 Book vi. ¢. 23. 2 


ON THE INTERPRETATION 


further we recede from the Apostolic age, the more indistinct 
is the application to the Christian Sacrifice: in one branch of 
the Church, the Alexandrian branch, we find what amounts to 
an ignorance of any such application. The Eucharistic inter- 
pretation of the text seems to have arisen in the Church of 
Asia Minor: it is used by the disciple of Polycarp, and by the 
Greek philosopher of Flavia Neapolis: can it be doubted that 
the interpretation of Irenzeus is to be traced to Polycarp, and 
thence back to S. John? And if we know less of the early 
teachers of Justin Martyr, yet when we bear in mind that it 
was at Ephesus that he held his discussion with Trypho, it 
will not be unreasonable to believe that, from the Church- 
teaching of Ephesus, he gathered that interpretation of Mala- 
chi’s prophecy which, it may be, he could not have learnt at 
Alexandria’ or at Rome. ‘These facts taken by themselves 
would lead us to trace a sacrificial view of the Eucharist to a 
body of traditions which might be called Judzo-Apostolic : 
and to see in it the outcome of genuine Judaism as opposed 
to the heresies of Judaizing sects: it comes forward, it is true, 
in the writings of Gentile Christians: but they are Christians, 
one of whom, by his profession of philosophy, was bound to 
enquire for everything that was true, and the other, by his 
spiritual descent from S. John, bound to revere everything 
that was Apostolic. 

In thus tracing the Eucharistic interpretation of the pas- 
sage before us to the influence of Apostolic Judaism, I claim 
for the Sacrificial view of the Holy Eucharist an origin deeper 
than any resulting from mere national tastes, or educational 
prejudices—an origin springing from the deep connection 
which exists between Judaism and Christianity: I claim it as 
an essential element in the mass of Christian truth, an element 
which must ever occupy a prominent place wherever the spirit 
of a Church is practical, as was eminently the case with the 
African Church in the third century. Regarded as a doctrine, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice results from no passing wave of 
thought, but from a deep current of Apostolic truth: regarded 


1 The passage from the Liturgy of | Ante-Nicene Church. 


S. Mark, quoted above, seems to 
militate against the view: but it 
must be remembered that we have 
absolutely not a tittle of evidence 
that the Liturgy of S. Mark, in its 
present form, was ever used in any 


Liturgiology is yet in its infancy, 
and the occurrence of an isolated 
passage in the most perplexing of 
all Liturgies cannot be made the 
ground of serious argument. 
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as a fact of history, it is the antithesis to Jewish sacrifices, the 


- fulfilment of Jewish prophecy ;—regarded as an element in the 


Christian life, it is a visible and sensible acknowledgment of 
the Fatherhood of God, a perpetual Commemoration of the 
blessings of Creation and Redemption—a sacrifice offered by 
those who have nothing, to Him who is superior to every 
human want and every human passion ;—it is explicable only 
as the crowning act of a religion, whose votaries, though sor- 
rowful yet alway rejoice, though poor yet make many rich, 
though having nothing yet possess all things. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE WITNESS OF THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS TO 
THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH DURING THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES ON THE DOCTRINES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE. 


Wirtx much diversity of opinion as to the origin of the 
eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions’, there is a very 
tolerable consensus of opinion amongst modern writers as to 
the period of Church-life which they represent: that period is 
the Ante-Nicene one; they are not the work of one hand, but 
a ‘consarcination’ of different documents which were extant 
among Christians of the first ages, and probably collected into 
one volume about the middle of the fifth century’. 

We are ignorant as to who was the compiler, or as to what 

was his object in making the compilation: the work as we now 
have it, may be the result of not one, but of several such com- 
pilations : it is far easier to say what it is not, than what it is; 
it is not what it professes to be, the composition of the Apos- 
tles, written by the hand of Clement of Rome. As it may itself 
‘bear traces of fourth or fifth century developments, its testi- 
mony is almost useless in any theory of development applying 
to the Ante-Nicene Church: in its general teaching on the 
Christian Priesthood and Sacrifice, it agrees with what we have 
seen was the teaching of the Church in the third century, and 
as illustrating and confirming this, we lay extracts from it be- 
fore the reader. 

The following passages bear upon the Christian Sacrifice : 

‘Let the Bishop® pray for the people and say, Save Thy 
‘people, O Lord, and bless Thine inheritance, which Thou 
‘hast obtained with the precious blood of Thy Christ, and hast 
‘called a royal priesthood and an holy nation. After this, let 
‘the sacrifice follow, the people standing and praying silently ; 


1 See preface to Ultzen’s Comstitu- Remembrancer for 1854, Pp. 253. 
tiones Apostolice. Halle, 1853. 3 Book Il. c. 57. 
' 2 See an article in the Christian 


Sacrifice. 


Priesthood. 
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‘and when the oblation has been made, let every rank by itself 
‘partake of the Lord’s Body and precious Blood, in order.’ 

The Eucharist is to be celebrated on Easter-Day?: ‘now 

‘the Lord is risen do you offer your sacrifice, concerning which 


‘He made a constitution by us, saying “ Do this for a remem- 


>) 


‘“brance of me. 

It may be celebrated free from any restrictions of time or 
place or ceremonial purification®: the writer directs his readers 
to ‘offer the acceptable Eucharist, the representation of the — 

‘toyal Body of Christ, both in your churches, and in the 
‘cemeteries.’ 

As under the Mosaic Law the first-fruits are to pele to 
the priest*: so ‘those who attend upon the church ought to be | 
‘maintained by the Church as being priests, Levites, presidents 
‘and ministers of God.’ These alms and offerings are not only 
for the support of the clergy but for the sick and needy of the 
congregation as well*. These oblations correspond to the — 
‘first-fruits, tithes, offerings and gifts,’ under the old dispensa- 
tion, and ‘are presented by holy bishops to the Lord God, 
‘through Jesus Christ who died for them.’ Similarly prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks correspond to the ye a 
sacrifices’. 

The Christian worship consists of prayer, reading the pro- 
phets®, ‘the preaching of the Gospel, the oblation of the sacri- 
‘fice, the gift of the Holy Food,’ 

The character presented to us of the Christian Ministry is a 
sacerdotal one: as the term ‘sacrifice’ is applied to the ‘ Eu- 
charist,’ so is the term ‘priest’ to the Christian Minister: the 
‘Tabernacle was in all things a type of the Church’.’ 

It is not lawful for any one not a priest to offer anything 
upon the Christian altar: to affront God’s priests is madness : 
the punishments which came upon Uzziah and upon Korah 
are warnings to those who trespass upon the privileges of the 


sacerdotal order®. 


The reference of 1 Pet. 11. 9 to all Christians is admitted’: 
but a distinction is drawn between the universal priesthood of — 
Christians and the special priesthood conferred on the clergy 
by the imposition of hands. The bishops are ‘rulers, gover- 


1 Book v. c. 19. 6 Book II. c. 59. 2. 
2 Book VI. c. 30. I. . _ 7 Book Il. c. 25. 4 
3 Book II. c. 25. 8. is 8 Book Il. c. 27. 1 and 2. 
4 Book Il. c. 27. 4. | 9 Book Ill. c. 15. 6. 


5 Book It. c. 25. 11. 
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‘nors and kings, mediators between God and His faithful 
‘people’.’ With them rest the power of binding and loosing, 
of admitting to or debarring from Christian fellowship. As in 
the Cyprianic Epistles, the difference between bishop and pres- 
byter is not so strongly marked as it afterwards was : both offices 
are sacerdotal, and as far as sacerdotal powers are concerned, 
the bishop and presbyter are one’*. 

Blessing is specially mentioned in the enumeration of of- 
fices which belong to the priesthood*, and to the bishops and 
presbyters alone belongs the nght to baptize*. 


APPENDIX C. 
DEFINITIONS OF SACRIFICE, 


-S. Augustine, 


‘Verum sacrificium est omne opus quod agitur ut sancta 
‘societate inhereamus Deo, relatum scilicet ad illum 
‘finem boni quo veraciter beati esse possumus’.’ 


Bellarmine. 


‘Sacrificium est oblatio exferna, facta soli Deo, qua ad 
‘agnitionem humane zz/irmztatis, a legitimo muinistro res 
‘aligqua sensibilis et Permanens in ritu mystico consecra- 
‘tur et transmutatur ita ut plane destruatur’,’ 


Archbishop Sandys. 


‘ Sacrificing is a voluntary action whereby we worship God, 
‘offering Him somewhat, in token that we acknowledge 
‘Him to be the Lord, and ourselves His servants’.’ 


1 Book tf. c. 25. 5. VIII. p. 149. 


2 Book 11. c. 8. 2, and c. 17. §. 6 Quoted from Waterland, Vol. 


8 Book Ill. c. 10, and VII, c. 42. —- VIII. p. 159. 
4 Book ill. c. 11. 7 Serm. xxI. quoted by Water- 


5 S. Augustine de Civ. Dei. lib. x. land, Vol. VuUI. p. 161. 
c. 6, quoted from Waterland, Vol. 
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Jos. Mede, 


‘A sacrifice, I think, should be defined thus, an offering 
‘whereby the offerer is made partaker of his God’s table, 
‘in token of Covenant and friendship with Him &c....... 
‘or more explicitly thus ‘An offering made unto the 
‘Divine Majesty of that which is given for the Food of 
‘man, that the offerer partaking thereof might, as by way 
‘of pledge, be certified of his acceptation into covenant 
‘and fellowship with his God, by eating and drinking at 
‘His Table’. 


Maldonatus. 


‘Sacrificium est oblatio sensibilis facta soli Deo ad agni- 
‘tionem humane infirmitatis et nature, et ad professio- 
‘nem divinze majestatis a legitimo ministro, ritu aliquo 
‘mystico®.’ 


Llickes. 


‘A sacrifice, [as to the thing offered,] is a gift brought and 
‘solemnly offered by a priest, ordinary or extraordinary, 
‘according to the rites and observances of any religion in, 
‘before, at, or upon any place, unto any god, to honour 

‘and worship him and thereby to acknowledge him to ) be 
‘God and Lord’*. 


Hunsen. 


‘The most general signification of adoration is the inward 
‘act of the consciousness of our dependance upon, and 
‘separation from, God. ‘This being understood as word 
‘is prayer, as action sacrifice: or, each word spoken in 
‘that consciousness is prayer, each action performed in 
‘that consciousness is sacrifice. The prayer itself, as 
‘manifesting itself externally in speech, is sacrifice*.’ ; 


-1 Mede, Works. London, 1664. 3 Christian Priesthood, c. ii. § 10. 
p. 470. Vol. Il. p. 167. 

2 Quoted from Hickes’ Zreatises 4 Hippolytus and his age, Vol. 1. 
in the ‘Library of Anglo-Cath.  p. 185. 
Theol.’ Vol. I. p. 111. 
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